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Fortnums in the evening? : % BY APPOINTNFNT TO MEK MAJESTY THE QUEER 
delicious! 


Fountain Restaurant is now open until 11.30 p.m. Mon-Fri 
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ACCIDENTS DO HAPPEN! and they can prove very costly. | See Telephone 
THE ‘ROYAL'S’ PERSONAL ACCIDENT POLICY gives you the cover you need. | Pirectory for your 


nearest Branch 
Please ask us for details. 


|! DAVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
O 2 NY | PRIVATE BANKERS 
| Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


OF REGENT STREET LONDON 

















interest on deposit for the eighth year in succession 
with 4°,, added annually on each £500 unit. 


FINE SOAP - MATCHING BATH LUXURIES - PERFUME Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
| INVESTMENT DEPT. ILD., DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 
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The English Scene 


Painted by John Leigh Pembertor 
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CHRISTMAS DAY PARADE OF YEOMEN WARDERS, TOWER OF LONDON 


December 
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Nae: SO LONG AGO someone dredged up from the depths of the sea a 
very odd fish indeed. This (you may remember) turned out to be a 
coelacanth — a creature which, it was confidently asserted by those who 
knew about such things, had been ‘extinct’ for several millions of years. 
We rather liked that — but only (we hasten to add) because we have an 
enduring interest in survivals from the past. Though our native scene 
holds, in this respect, nothing of comparable lineage, it is nevertheless 
far from bare. We instance Stonehenge. . . the Ceremony of Coronation 

. the Tower of London... the Yeomen of the Guard (though the) 
are practically contemporary, having been in existence only for 500 


years). Call these ‘archaic survivals’ if you will, but how much poorer 


HEAD OFFICE 








Midland Bank Limited 


POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


py 


would be the English scene without them! Indeed, Christmas itself 





would be less happy, shorn of its time-honoured trappings. Let us by 
all means keep the holly and the mistletoe, the pudding and the waits, 
the Christmas tree and the Christmas presents. The presents... 
and there’s the rub! What to give to whom is everybody’s current 
problem. But is it really so difficult? You have only to walk into any 
Midland Bank branch and murmur ‘Gift Cheques’ and your problem 
is solved — at the trifling cost of 1/- per cheque, plus the amount you 
want to give. So, since this service is available to everyone, we can 
not only wish you a Happy Christmas; we can do something towards 


helping you to have one! 
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Garrard 


A Rose is a flower of rare 
beauty and, like the rose. 
jewellery from Garrard 
possesses that rare quality 
of beauty which captivates 
every heart. Here you will 
find modern jewellery 
designed and executed by 
craftsmen at their brilliant 
best. Exquisite jewellery: 
elegant silver; outstanding 
watches: whatever gift 

you have in mind this 
Christmas you will find it 
at Garrard—where 
tradition and craftsman- 
ship go hand in hand to 
create exquisite modern 
jewellery. 


A free catalogue of gifts 
is available on request. 


A C.4095 
Diamond and 18 ct. gold 
bracelet £240.0.0 


C.4121 
Diamond and Platinum 
ear clips £640.0.0 


C.4124 
Diamond and platinum 
brooch £1,240.0.0 


C.4035 
18 ct. gold brooch £30.0.0 


C.4118 
Aquamarine, pear, dia- 
mond and platinum and 
14ct. white gold earclips 
. £107.10.0 
C.4100 
Diamond and 18 ct. gold 
bracelet £270.0.0 


C.4123 
Diamond and platinum 
brooch £765.0.0 


“STREAMLIGHT Lighter. New 
slender elegance exclusive to 
GARRARD. In Sct. gold or sterling 
silver. Various engine-turned 
finishes. prices according to 
model ordered. 



































GARRARD 


Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET Wi 
Tel: REGent 3021 (11 lines) 
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There's no 
mistaking 
White Horse 
Whisky 


(when it’s all the best for Christmas) 
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being extravagant. These are of the essence of gift 
giving and what could more neatly fill the bill than 
these Ross binoculars in their beautiful presenta- 
tion pack. 

The 8 x 30 model illustrated costs £34. 8. 9. 
including solid English leather carrying case 
other models from £20. 

Wouldn’t you like us to send to you (or to 
someone else, perhaps) a copy of our booklet on 
choosing binoculars. 


Practical but not prosaic, munificent without | 


ROSS 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD. CLAPHAM COMMON NORTH SIDE, LONDON, 5S.W.4. e 


Obtainable from Opticians, Stores and Camera Dealers everywhere. 





There is only one proper blending 
of Benedictine’s exquisite flavour 
with Cognac's superb dryness. 

It is achieved in Benedictine's 
own bottled B 4 B, 

made at Fecamp, France. 


| 


The result is perfection... 
always uniform, always delicious. 


IN THE BOTTLE WITH THE GOLD SEAL 
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The Sudan 
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THE GREAT PROMISE OF ENERGY 
FROM THE NILE 


HINGS are moving fast in the Sudan. Since 

President Abboud’s government came into power 
careful and far-reaching plans have been made and put 
into order of priority. Now the first of those aims—to 
restore stability in the economy—is achieved, and con- 
fidence in the future of the Sudan is attracting capital 
from abroad. 


Apart from this general aim, development plans cen- 
tre on cotton, power and railways. The Sudan depends 
on cotton for more than 60%, of her exports, so until 
industry becomes more diverse (anavowed government 
aim) the cotton industry is being boosted at all stages 
—irrigz'\. . schemes, ginning factories, textile mills. 


But all industry needs electrical power, and for this 


the Sudan turns to her great double artery, the Nile.. 


The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first of a 
number of schemes planned for two vital functions: to 
provide water for irrigation and to generate electricity 
for a wide range of industries. 


English Electric in the Sudan. In all these new endeav- 
ours The English Electric Company is proud to be 
serving the Sudan. The company, as part of an inter- 
national consortium, is responsible for turbines for the 
Sennar Dam project, for transmission line substations 
between Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions to 


the Burri. steam power station, which form part of the 
£4} million scheme. 


An even bigger enterprise will soon start production: 
Sudan American Textile Industry, a £6 million textile 
mill at Khartoum which will produce 75 million yards 
of cloth a year, largely for the expanding internal 
market. English Electric, as leaders of the British 
consortium which has built the complete mill, supplied 
all the power house plant and all the electrical 
equipment. 


This is the latest in a long line of contracts for indus- 
trial undertakings and public buildings in the Sudan— 
the first English Electric diesel was installed as long ago 
as 1925! The Sudan Railways extension programme 
now includes twenty-five English Electric 1,850-h.p. 
diesel-electric locomotives. Fifteen are already in ser- 
vice, and ten more have been ordered. 


In every aspect of power engineering—for generat- 
ing, distributing and using electrical energy—English 
Electric is at work. And while English Electric gains 
in the Sudan further valuable experience which it can 
use for work in other countries and at home, the Sudan 
knows she can rely on the specialized knowledge and 
technical resources which lie behind every contract 
with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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pulls ahead 


The present irrigation dam at Sennar will soon have a 
very different look, when the new power house is built 
to supply electricity to the Sudan's new factories. 





SN 


One of the first fifteen English Electric 1,850-h.p. 
locomotives specially designed for service in the 
Sudan. A further ten are on order. The first of the 
Engljsh Electric locomotives in the country have been 
running since 1936. 


A 





The Civil Airport Building in Khartoum, like many 
public buildings in the Sudan (e.g. the Republican 
Palace, Ministry of Finance, Radio Omdurman), is 
equipped with English Electric transformers and 
switchgear. 


in Burri power station, Khartoum, English Electric 
has installed diesel engine and steam turbine generat- 
ing plant totalling 42,500 kW. The latest unit, a 
10,000-k W set, was inaugurated by President Abboud 
as part of the Sennar-Burri scheme. 
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The sign of better bars everywhere 
Whisk d Canada Dry Gi Al 
t the R t the T 
* 
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- 
© 
A thirty-minute starlit drive from Knightsbridge to Ilford will : 
bring you to the Room at the Top. Here are sumptuous surround- a | i | 
ings, superlative cabaret and impeccable food and wine—an 
atmosphere of excellence in which the drinks that precede and 
- 
follow the meal—Gin, Vodka, Scotch or Rye—are invariably 
mixed with Canada Dry. } 
You'll find Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Bitter Lemon, Soda Water | 
and Export Tonic Water more or less everywhere that’s anywhere 
these days! Famous throughout the world ) 





GINGER ALE - BITTER LEMON - SODA WATER - EXPORT TONIC WATER 
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IT’S VERY 
_ EASY TO GET : 
THE PARTY. SPIRIT 


IN YOUR GLASS 
Simply ask for Gordons by name 
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WINTER 
HOLIDAYS 


“AUSTRIA 


| Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 
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Show your good taste this Christmas by giving 
Beefeater Extra Dry Gin. It’s the gift with the 
distinguished difference that gives so much extra 
pleasure. 


»-. CVErVONE 
has a 

‘double Se 
when it’s egies 


Vat 69 


FINEST SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is the 
Burrough family’s method of distilling-the 140 
year old method that gives this de luxe gin its 
diamond brightness, velvet softness and subtle 
dryness. 

Give Beefeater by the bottle or by the case. It 
costs a little more - but generosity will never be 
more appreciated. 

41/- 


a bottle (including 10% surcharge) 


=) = =] od 7-1 
EXTRA DRY GIN 
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pipes 


are made from rare briar 
root, of which a typical 
specimen is illustrated. 
In the hands of highly 
skilled craftsmen this 
hard, beautifully grained 
wood is cut, carved and 
polished, into pipes of 
individual character and 
distinction. The World-famous Dunhill 
pipe, with its ‘White Spot’ trade mark, 
enjoys a reputation for quality 

and fine workmanship which 

is second to none. 





































The “*BRUYERE”™ 
Shape illustrated 
(No. 715) 157s. 6d 
Other shapes from 
97s. 6d 


The**SHELL" Briar 
Shape illustrated 
(No. 6.P.) 127s. 6d. 
Other shapes from 
87s. 6d. 


Fine 
tobacco 
worthy of a fine pipe. 
“ROYAL YACHT”. A 
luxurious blend of speci- 
ally grown. virginia 
tobaccos. Cool and 
smooth with a subtle 
and piquant aroma. 
| oz. trial tin 9s. Od. 
including postage 


Pipe catalogue and tobacco 
brochure sent on request. 


Obtainable from leading tobacconists or at the Dunhill Shop. 


SY APPOINTMENT 
TOBACCONMIETS TO 


THE LATE KinG@ GEORGE VI 


ALFRED DUNHILLLTD 
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FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


PRODUCE OF FRANCE 19 roe 


a dM iny Mrhin gl 


COGNAC 


ene fondo on 19788 


REMY MARTIN 








Brandy this good 
has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.P. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. In 
return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man in a 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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the place 
for a 
Lettera 22 


Friends like, and businesslike 
folk prefer letters typed on a 
Lettera 22. They admire its 
writing. Its owner benefits 
from their respect. At home 
the Lettera 22 is ready to 
write when the spirit moves. 
And how its handy presence 
encourages the spirit. It is the 
most popular portable with 
positive people - in with the 
furniture of their lively lives. 
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Give an 

AVIA watch... 
treasured 

this Christmas... 


cherished for 


many to come 














681 Lady's 
model. 9 ct. 
Gold case 
and bracelet. 
15 Jewels. 
£19.17 8. 


213 Aviamatic. 30 Jewels. 
Self winding. Incabloc 
shock protected. Calendar. 
Waterproof. 

Gold plated or S/Steel ™ 
£19.17.6. 

In 9 ct. Gold £38.0.0. 





3 Way Travelling Companion. 
Avia Swiss Electric clock-radio. Battery-operated 
transistor radio and clock. It runs for months giving 
constant ans. al winding. It can be used as an 
alarm Coy Preven on Teg radio at a pre-set time. 

Complete in di fine leather case and stand. 

Size 4° x 27° x 14°. A really unusual gift. £34.17. 


AVIA 


socktet 7 — sy Repaase Lane L 
149 Gt. Portland St. London, W we 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1961. 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF PRINCESS MARGARET’S SON, THE VISCOUNT LINLEY, TAKEN BY HER HUSBAND, THE EARL OF 
SNOWDON. THE BABY IS FIFTH IN LINE OF SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE. 


It was announced on November 24 that the Earl of Snowdon had taken Antony Armstrong-Jones, frequently employed as a royal photographer; 
photographs of his son, Lord Linley, and that these would be made available and several of his studies of the Princess were published at the time of 
to newspapers through the agency that handled his work before his | their engagement. The baby was born on November 3. Colour Seal 
Se ee eee ee 1960. At that time he was Mr. 
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N° personal triumph in our time has surpassed 

that of our enchanting Queen in Ghana. She 
put grace and courtesy into the relationship be- 
tween Briton and African just when they were most 
needed and has made the abiding worth of the 
British monarchy shine like a beacon in a dark 
world. More signally than ever she and her consort 
have shown their happy facility for taking the 
strain out of troubled situations. Remembering 
the background of suspicion and fear that pre- 
ceded the Royal journey to Africa, it has been a 
wonderful achievement. 

Looking at the pictures of the Royal visit to 
Ghana, one was struck by something else. For, 
unless the cameras lied, they revealed a proud and 
happy people. And this, if true, is perhaps even 
more important, in the long run, than the less 
desirable factors in the political set-up of the 
country to which the Press has lately 
given so much publicity. It is some- 
thing for which immense credit is due, 
both to the British administrators 
who helped to prepare the diverse 
peoples and tribes of Ghana for nation- 
hood and to the remarkable African 
who is to-day President of Ghana. 
Much may be said against President 
Nkrumah and his political methods, 
and an Englishman cannot help resent- 
ing his criticism, often unjust and 
ungracious, of this country. But his 
personal response to the Queen’s visit 
and the achievement and bearing of his 
people—and the photographs of the 
visit are eloquent of both—speak for 
themselves. Leadership for the new 
Africa must, in its nature, be African, 
and an African cannot be other than 
that for which history and race, as 
well as education, have shaped his 
people. Whatever his shortcomings, 
Nkrumah is a great African engaged 
in a constructive task of immense 
difficulty, and, while criticising what 
we believe to be wrong in his policy, we 
should not forget this. 

What the indigenous peoples of 
Africa need to-day, above everything 
else, is leadership—leadership to 
give them confidence, unity, pride and trust 
in their national heritage and capacity. Those 
who continuously ridicule the occasional brash- 
ness and boastfulness of the leaders of a young 
African nation seem to me to lack a sense of 
historical perspective; understatement and self- 
depreciation are political virtues in an ancient and 
strongly-founded community, but a nation in the 
making can follow only the bearer of a bright 
banner and the sound of a drum. For millions of 
inarticulate Africans Nkrumah, for all his faults, 
carries such a banner and sounds such a drum. Nor 
is it altogether fair to judge his despotic exercise of 
power by the political standards of zoth-century 
parliamentary Britain. Ghana is not zoth-century 
Britain, any more than was the England of 
Edward I, of Henry VIII, of the first Elizabeth. 
All these great national leaders treated political 
opponents in what to us seems an outrageously 
high-handed way. But the test by which they 
must be judged is whether they could have 
transformed the England of their day and pre- 
served it from anarchy by any other method. 
And the test by which Nkrumah must be judged, 
and those in a similar position, is whether he could 
hold a young African nation together and lead it 
on the road towards civilisation and true self- 
determination without measures which to us seem 
arbitrary and shocking. With their lack of politi- 
cal experience and their, until recently, backward, 


Institute of Comparative Medicine and also a new meeti 
Society of London. The architects are Llewellyn Davies and Weeks and John Musgrove; 
and Professor Richard Llewellyn Davies is here seen demonstrating the model. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


even primitive background, many Africans, as 
events in the Congo have so tragically shown, 
are excitable and volatile and easily carried to 
extremes, perilous both to themselves and others 
What President Nkrumah is trying to do in Ghana 
is to create and present the image of an African 
nation with discipline, and with the cohesion, 
national pride and culture that spring from 
discipline. He faces grave difficulties and perils, 
many of his own making, and he may well fail, but 
one must surely wish him to succeed. That one 
also wishes that toleration, respect for freedom of 
speech, liberty for political opponents and a sense 
of balance will follow goes without saying. 

What it is so hard for us to realise is how short 
a time has elapsed since Ghana—whatever may be 
its remoter history—was a congeries of jungle and 
coastal tribes with no unity whatever. That is the 





real measure of President Nkrumah’s problem. 
When I was a boy a favourite book of mine was a 
work by either Captain Brereton or G. A. Henty- 

I have forgotten which—called ‘‘ With Wolseley 
to Kumasi '’—though here, again, I have forgotten 
which of the many spellings of the town’s name 
was employed. All I can recall is that the name 
of the hero was “‘ gallant Dick Stapleton,” and that 
when he and his comrades reached the Ashanti 
king’s stronghold they found the skeletons of 
hundreds of human sacrifices, rather as our troops 
found similar grisly relics of tyranny and in- 
humanity when they reached the German concen- 
tration camps in 1945. The time that separated 
the little boy who read the book and the expedi- 
tion the book described was no greater than that 
which divides us to-day from the heyday of 
Ramsay MacDonald and Stanley Baldwin. To 
refresh my memory of these comparatively recent 
events I took down the folio volumes of The 
Illustrated London News for 1873 and 1874. There 
I found it all, set down in the slightly pompous 
but factual prose of the high Victorian age and 
illustrated by the journal’s special artists: ‘‘ the 
formidable invasion of the neighbouring Fantees’ 
country, which is under a British protectorate, 
by the large army of Ashanti ”’ and the slaughter 
by the latter, a fierce warrior people, of their 
gentler neighbours, “ the Braffoos, the Inkoosoo- 
kooms, the Abrahs, the Annamabos, the Denkinas 


-room for the Zoological 


and Assins, confederate tribes of the coast ’’; the 
refusal of the British, who had recently acquired 
the commercial factory and fort of Elmina Castle 
from the Dutch, to continue to pay tribute or 
protection-money to the King of the Ashantis anc 
the subsequent repulse of a massed Ashanti 
assault by a handful of British marines and blue 
jackets and a small contingent of West African 
troops, assisted by rockets from the steam-pinnace 
of H.M.S. Barracouta. There followed what a 
leading article called “ bad news from West 
Africa—bad, that is to say, not so much on account 
of the immediate importance of the facts to which 
it relates as an account of the consequences which 
may be expected to grow from them.”’ For a small 
naval expedition, reconnoitring the River Prah, 
was ambushed by treachery, the Commodore 
a gallant V.C.—and several officers were wounded 
and a British sailor captured, 
beheaded and mutilated by Ashanti 
warriors ‘‘These few facts,’’ the 
article continues, 


‘‘ mean war—perhaps a more difficult and 
protracted war than the British public 
have been led to anticipate. The 
departure of Sir Garnet Wolseley and his 
staff to the Gold Coast last week had 
favoured, as it was supposed, the hope 
that he would arrive at the scene of hos 
tilities previously to the occurrence of any 
event which might necessitate the infliction 
of chastisement upon the King of Ashantee 
before offering to him conditions of a safe 
and honourable peace. We fear the latest 
tidings from our West African settlements 
preclude the realisation of that hope. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley will probably find himself 
on his arrival obliged to take the offensive 
against the enemy, as a preliminary to any 
pacific overtures. That he will discharge 
his mission wisely and well nobody seems 
to doubt; but that he will be able to 
obtain a lasting peace before bringing the 
dispute to the arbitrement of arms, seems 
now to be very unlikely ”’ 


A NEW NUFFIELD INSTITUTE: A MODEL OF THE BUILDING WHICH WILL ADJOIN THE 
OFFICES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
This model was on show on November 22 at a conference held at the offices of the 
Zoological Society. The building is intended to provide accommodation for the Nuffield 


The British public, the article con- 
cluded, ‘‘ seeks no addition to our terri- 
tory, and has no craving for military 
glory. . The hope entertained by 
the great majority of the English people 
is to rid themselves as soon as may be of what 
threatens to be a troublesome affair." The hope 
was realised, for in six months it was all over, 
the Ashanti capital captured and King Koffee 
and his warrior army routed, everything being, as 
always under that most efficient of commanders, 
“all Sir Garnet."’ But during that winter the 
British public received from the pages of this 
journal a good deal of graphic information about 
the Gold Coast of the time: the poor native girl, 
a sacrifice to Ju-Ju, tied to a stake at low water 
for sharks or river crocodiles to eat; the Ashanti 
warriors in ambush with waistbands, beads and 
rifles; the noisy animated market scenes at Cape 
Coast Castle with the half-naked, brightly- 
shawled market-women loaded \vith babies and 
carrying baskets on their heads; the thatched 
native huts swarming with pigs and poultry; the 
final scene at Koomassie, with the horrified British 
officers and straw-hatted bluejackets gazing at the 
field of skulls adjoining the city market, ‘ where 
the dead bodies of hundreds of human victitns, 
slaughtered by the atrociouscustumsof the Ashantee 
kingdom, are thrown to lie unburied or to be 
devoured by panthers, wild dogs and carnivorous 
birds.” It all happened little more than eighty 
years ago, and the contrast between these pictures 
and those of the Queen’s visit is a measure of what 
has been accomplished for Ghana since and is being 
accomplished by Ghana and her leaders to-day. 
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FROM CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS TO AN OLD GUIDON: NEWS OF INTEREST. 





WITH A VIEW OF SOUTHAMPTON WATER: ONE OF THE NEW RESIDENTIAL BLOCKS WHICH 
ARE PART OF THE SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION AT WARSASH. 
The new buildings for the School of Navigation of Southampton University have been 
built in an impressive site overlooking the water. The school trains officers for the Merchant 
Navy. The architects are Mr. Richard Sheppard and Mr. Geoffrey Robson. 


THE CORONETS OF CHRISTMAS: THE SCENE IN REGENT STREET AS THE CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
WERE LIT UP FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
On November 24 the Christmas decorations were illuminated in the heart of London's West 
End. In Regent Street the motif this year is a ‘‘ snow coronet’’ with snowflakes on either 
side. In Oxford Street there are giant Christmas tree decorations. 





BRITAIN’S BIGGEST HOVERCRAFT: THE WESTLAND SRN.2 BEFORE IT LEFT ITS HANGAR ON 
NOVEMBER 20, FOR ITS RUN AT COWES. 
This hovercraft, the first to be capable of being put to practical use, will travel at approximately WELCOME NEWS FOR TRUE COCKNEYS: BOW BELL AND CUTHBERT BEING PREPARED FOR 
80 m.p.h. with sixty-six passengers up to a range of 200 miles. She has been rere HANGING AT THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW ON NOVEMBER 23. 
mtn A hey oy to Bow bells, within whose sound range cockneys are born, will ring again on December 20 
her em: bititios for the first time since the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow was blitzed in May 1940. Bow, 
pa ‘ the bell on the right, has inscribed on its sides the details of its three recastings. 


' 
. k canal 


CONFERRING THE HONORARY DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MUSIC ON SIR JOHN THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, THE RIGHT REVEREND ERIC ABBOTT, BLESSING THE OLD GUIDON OF THE WEST- 
BARBIROLLI: QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER. MINSTER DRAGOONS AT AN ALTAR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON NOVEMBER 25, DURING A LAYING-UP CEREMONY. 
On November 23 the Mother presided as Chancellor of London THE OLD GUIDON WAS HANDED OVER TO BE LAID UP IN THE ABBEY BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR HAROLD PYMAN, 
University over the University’s foundation day celebrations in the WHO IS HONORARY COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE REGIMENT. 
Senate House. She conferred several honorary degrees. 
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ee, 


LAUGHTER AS A HUNDRED BUNCHES OF BANANAS ARE PRESENTED: THE QUEEN, PRINCE PHILIP AND THE QUEEN SPEAKING TO A GHANAIAN CHIEF IN ACCRA WHO IS DRESSED IN BRILLIANT 


PRESIDENT NKRUMAH DURING A DURBAR AT GYANDU PARK, SEKONDI, ON NOVEMBER 20 


(Above 

A FINAL CEREMONY: 
THE QUEEN CARRYING 
OUT AN INSPECTION 
OF A GUARD OF 
HONOUR FORMED BY 
MEMBERS OF THE 
GHANAIAN NAVY ON 

NOVEMBER 20 


(Left.) 
FAREWELL BRITAN- 
NIA AND GHANA'S 
MOST POPULAR VISI- 
TOR: THE SCENE AT 
TAKORADI HARBOUR 
AS THE ROYAL YACHT 
MAKES FOR LIBERIA 


(Right. ) 

A FINAL WAVE TO 
HOSPITABLE GHANA 
FROM THE QUEEN AND 
THE DUKE OF EDIN- 
BURGH AT THE SIDE 
OF THE ROYAL YACHT 

BRITANNIA 





The Royal Tour of Ghana which, in spite of early fears for the Queen’s safety, 
has been such an outstanding personal success, ended on November 20 when 
the Royal Yacht moved out of Takoradi harbour, in Western Ghana, on its 
way to Liberia for the next part of the tour. As it did so a Hausa fanfare was 
played, and drums beat their insistent message of goodwill out over the waters. 
In his farewell speech President Nkrumah said he was sorry the Queen had 


ROBES AND CARRYING THE FAMILIAR WHITE FLY-WHISK 


not been able to visit all parts of the country; the Queen, in her reply, com- 
mented on the efforts being made in Ghana to develop the country and 
raise the standard of living of its people. Earlier, a durbar had been given in 
her honour in Sekondi, capital of the Western Region, during which there was 
a presentation of 100 bunches of bananas for the officers and crew of Britannia. 
There were also gifts for Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER, SIR MILTON MARGAI, AND PRINCE PHILIP LOOKING ON AS 
THE QUEEN RECEIVES A BOUQUET FROM THREE-YEAR-OLD SALLY MARGAI. 


Are 


need tot 

. : « Lady . 

fHE QUEEN AND THE COMMANDING OFFICER, 1ST BN. ROYAL SIERRA LEONE REGIMENT, 
INSPECTING TROOPS FROM A LAND-ROVER. ON NOVEMBER 25 


a 


THE QUEEN PINNING ON HER DRESS A BROOCH IN THE FORM OF THE ROYAL SIERRA LEONE 
REGIMENTAL BADGE WHICH HAD JUST BEEN PRESENTED TO HER. 

wealth on November 25 when they began their visit to Sierra Leone, indepen- 

dent only since April. Among those who greeted them at Freetown was the 


THE QUEEN PRESENTING NEW COLOURS TO THE ROYAL SIERRA LEONE REGIMENT DURING AN 
IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY IN FREETOWN. 


After leaving Ghana the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh paid a one-day visit 


to the Republic of Liberia—one of the oldest independent African States | 


—on November 23. A 21-gun salute greeted Britannia, and President 
Tubman drove with his visitors to his home in Monrovia, the capital. 
The Queen is the first British Sovereign ever to visit Liberia, although it was 
Queen Victoria who had been among the first to recognise the country’s 
independence in 1847. The Queen and Duke sailed back into the Common- 


Prime Minister, Sir Milton Margai. While the Queen presented new Colours 
to the Royal Sierra Leone Regiment, the Duke visited a £4,500,000 dam being 
built in the Guma Valley above Freetown, whose water supply it will provide 
in 1965. A strike, following agitation for danger money, had been hastily settled 
for the day so that the Duke could see work in action. 





958 
HE mighty barrier between East 
and West Berlin is more than a 
physical obstruction, though that is 
its main role. It is a moral dead wall 
between the citizens of Berlin and, in 
a broader sense, between the people of 
Eastern and Western Germany. The 
mass flight from Communist rule which 
has been a feature of this year was 
something which could not be allowed to continue 
It displayed tyranny to the world at large and 
put a label on it, the significance of which none 
could mistake. We may even feel that the creed 
of Marx has never before received so grave a 
moral rebuff. Anything to get away from it! 
Old as well as young, infirm as well as hale, 
would accept the risk of death, poverty and 
misery if only they could escape from the 
intolerable conditions in which they lived 


The wall is a gigantic ap- 
paratus of siege warfare, at the 
time of writing two-and-a-half 
miles long. On November 20 a 
crowd of 1000 from West Berlin, 
all or nearly all young, made a 
determined effort to storm it 
The attack was, as might have 
been expected, easily repulsed, 
and mercifully—in view of the 
amount of shooting which had 
taken place in the past—the 
most deadly missiles required 
for the purpose were tear-gas 
bombs. This was nevertheless 
one of the most anxious days 
since the crisis began. rhe 
demonstration continued in the 
Wilhelmstrasse with calls that 
the wall should be torn down 
and that Herr Ulbricht should 
be hanged. It is hardly likely 
that we have seen the last of 
such outbreaks 


Meanwhile, the Federal Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Adenauer, had begun 
his visit to Washington and had 
that same day his first interview 
with President Kennedy. This 
would seem to have been con- 
cerned mainly with the policy 
of General de Gaulle and his 
refusal hitherto to listen to any 
proposals for negotiation with 
the Kremlin. At one time the 
General and the Chancellor ap- 
peared to be hand-in-glove and 
equally recalcitrant. Now, how- 
ever, there is some hope that the 
latter will make an effort to per- 
suade his friend into a less stub- 
born mood, and even that he 
may succeed. In that case, our 
Prime Minister might go on to 
Bonn after seeing General de 
Gaulle, but no visit could be 
fruitful unless the first ex- 
changes were. 


Next day, the 21st, Dr 
Adenauer and President Ken- 
nedy came down to brass tacks 
The guarded reports indicate 
that they began their talks by 
discussing the problem of access 
to West Berlin. One must 
repeat that the wall has created 
a very ugly situation, which 
extends far outside the people of 
the city. There has been much 
talk, even in the United States, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WALL. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


that it would call forth loud protests in our 
country 


The whole affair is so shrouded in secrecy, in 
one of the least secretive capitals in the world, 
that it is hard to write about, but the general 
impression is that President and Chancellor find 
themselves closer together than has been the case 
for a long time. On both the main topics of con- 


versation, the wall and nuclear weapons, they 





DOYEN OF ELDER STATESMEN: LORD SAMUEL, FIRST VISCOUNT OF MOUNT CARMEL AND OF TOXTETH, WHO 


CELEBRATED HIS NINETY-FIRST BIRTHDAY ON NOVEMBER 6. 
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announces that it will not pennit 
a further moratorium, the Russians 
do not, at the time of writing, appeut 
to have raised objections on this score 
We have so much unhappy experi 
ence of the earlier developments of 
these talks that we should be wise 
not to generate any great optimism, 
but this is how matters appear at 
the moment. 


There are to-day four participants deeply inter- 
ested in these discussions: the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Republic, and 
France, the last-named being at present somewhat 
on the side-lines by order of General de Gaulle. 
Much as we must admire him, deeply as we must 
feel that he is indispensable to his country, the 
majority of us feel that he has been over-playing 
his hand and would wish to feel 
that he were a full member of 
the team. His belief is doubtless 
that there has/been differentiation 
against France and that it would 
be intolerable for her to submit 
to it. 


On the other side there is one 
State only, the Soviet Union, 
and virtually one man only, 
Mr. Khrushchev, or at most two 
Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal 
Malinovsky. Eastern Germany 
does not count. China has begun 
to count, but mainly on consider- 
ations remote from Berlin and the 
wall, though her presence looming 
in the background must be un- 
pleasant in the eyes and earsof the 
Russian Government. This state 
of affairs gives the Russian side a 
great advantage in argument, 
especially in view of the fact 
that there are differences of 
opinion between the four, quite 
small in some cases, consider- 
able in others. What must give 
us pleasure is that the distance 
between the two English-speak- 
ing nations and the Federal 
Republic has, if our surmises are 
correct, appreciably narrowed, 
despite the mishandled affair of 
Dr. Kroll and its implications. 


To shut our eyes for a brief 
moment to the accidents which 
may well occur, it is possible 
that the intention of President 
Kennedy, should he obtain 
reasonable satisfaction over Ber- 
lin, is to move on from this 
point in the direction of a peace 
treaty. Mr. Kennedy would 
seem to have put behind him 
the phase of jerkiness and un- 
certainty which so much per- 
plexed observers after his good 
start and to be surer of himself. 
On the other side it may well 
be that Mr. Khrushchev has 
repaired any weaknesses in his 
position, though at the cost of 
creating anger and _ suspicion, 
not only over Berlin but with 
respect to nuclear fall-out 
throughout the world. 


If this be so, having learnt 
what he wanted to from the 
tests, it may be that he is now 
prepared to take a more mod- 








erate line. After all, Soviet Russia 
has at present hardly a friend in 
the world, even among the most ti 
faithful satellites such as Bulgaria. 


. He was educated at University College School and Balliol College, 
Oxford. Amen of outstanding character and o fine speaker, he would never compromice with his polielia} 
reais and Ht was greatly regretted when be left the National Government in which he was Home Secretary 
ill, Lord Samuel is the second most senior Pri 

years of service. He has written on Liberalism, phi y and ethics. 


to the effect that the wall ought 
to be broken down before any 
attempt to reach a settlement is 





initiated. This is a highly dan- 
gerous attitude, which certainly does not appeal to 
President Kennedy. Dr. Adenauer seemed to have 
assumed it, but the impression of Washington is that, 
if so, he has now abandoned it and is p to use 
his good offices with General de Gaulle if he still 
clings toa rash policy. The other matter which was 
undoubtedly examined was that of the provision of 
nuclear weapons to N.A.T.O. forces on the Euro- 
pean continent. The Federal Republic has never 
them and never demanded them, except 
through N.A.T.O. If it were to obtain them in 
this manner, their use would be safeguarded by 
the system of keys with which we have become 
more or less familiar, so that Germans could not 
fire them without the consent of both Britons 
and Americans. There are potent arguments in 
favour of this arrangement, but it is to be feared 


would seem to be reasonably agreed. It must be 
remembered that Dr. Adenauer is in a weaker 
position than he was before the elections and that 
he is under a pledge to resign in good time before 
the next. This decision was taken, in part owing 
to his great age, but it might not have been had 
his success in the elections been triumphal. It 
was far from that, and he is now in the grips of a 
somewhat precarious political alliance. 


One piece of good news, closely linked with 
what has been set out above, is that the conversa- 
tions on nuclear tests are to be renewed in the 
week beginning November 27. This is promising 
because, while the State Department, pointing 
out that the above-ground Russian tests were 
carried out when the Conference was sitting, 








Can it really be that he is content 
to let things go on like this? From all we know of 
him—and we know a good deal, just as he knows 
a good deal of us, being the first Russian Com- 
munist leader to walk freely about the streets of 
free peoples—this is unlikely. It is surely more 
probable that he is now prepared to be, according 
to his lights, more reasonable. That he will con- 
tinue indefinitely in this mood is improbable, but 
if he is indeed there now, it behoves us to make 
the best of opportunities while he remains there, 


CORRECTION. In our issue of October 14 (page 634) we 
described a speaker at the Labour Party Conference as 
“Mr. H. Hutchinson.’’ This was incorrect and the speaker in 
question was Mr. Illtyd Harrington, the delegate for North 
Paddington. We much regret any inconvenience which this 
error may have caused. 


N.B.—The reprodu«tion on this page does not illustrate Captain Palls’ article. 
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FIRE IN THE BASEMENT AND SMOKE AT THE SUMMIT: THE TIMES TOWER BUILDING IN TIMES SQUARE. 


During the evening of November 22, an office cleaner on the twentieth 
floor of the twenty-four-storey building, which was the headquarters of 
the New York Times from 1905 to 1913, smelt smoke and alerted the 
night lift operator. He took the lift down but at the third floor below 
ground ran into thick smoke. The fire alarm was raised and the cleaner 
and the liftman ascended to the twenty-third floor, and a dentist, working 


late, and four other cleaners made their escape from the eighth floor. 
The lifts being now out of order, firemen climbed to the upper floors and 
rescued the liftman and the cleaner who had given the alarm, but two 
of the firemen were overcome by smoke and died, twenty-four other firemen 
being overcome by heat and exhaustion. The fire, which was in a storeroom 


for periodicals, was brought under control in two hours. 
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ATLANTIC WATERS. THE AIRCRAFT CRASHES AND THE PILOT IS EJECTED Y 

TO SAFETY—TAKEN FROM USS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. ; WASHINGTON, D.C. 
This is one of an extremely vivid sequence of pictures of a Crusader returning to | 





PABLO CASALS, THE FAMOUS EIGHTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD SPANISH CELLIST, 
BOWING TO A DISTINGUISHED GATHERING AFTER GIVING AN AFTER-DINNER RECITAL AT THE WHITE 
the carrier in bad weather. Owing to the fall of the deck, speed of descent was | HOUSE FOR THE FIRST TIME FOR FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS. BESIDE THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. KENNEDY, 


increased and the arrester hook parted. The pilot w was rescued with minor injuries. } THE AUDIENCE INCLUDED AMERICAN COMPOSERS AND MUSK CRITICS 






















AS THE WORLD’S FIRST NUCLEAR-POWERED MERCHANTMAN, BEING MOVED BY TUGS IN THE 
DELAWARE RIVER. A PRACTICE FUELLING WAS CARRIED OUT SOME WEEKS AGO, BUT THE 
ACTUAL FUELLING WILL BE DONE IN SECRET. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. NOW APPROACHING COMPLETION: SAVANNAH, DESCRIBED Yn NORTH POLE. CAMPING ON FLOATING ICE: TWO MEMBERS OF A RUSSIAN POLAR 
A 


EXPEDITION SETTING UP THEIR EQUIPMENT ON AN ICE-FLOE—“ NORTH POLE 10.” IN 
THE BACKGROUND IS THE 25,000-TON SOVIET ATOMIC ICE-BREAKER LENIN, WHICH 
LEAD A CONVOY OF SHIPS THROUGH THE NORTHERN SEA ROUTE. 
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YEARS AGO. AMUNDSEN ARRIVED ON DECEMBER 14, 1911; SCOTT ON JANUARY 18, 1912. 








the British and Norwegians present on October 30 were Dr. Gordon de Q. Robin, These two West Germans were each sentenced 
ton ai (holding - left), and Dr. T. G. Gjelsvik, from Oslo (holding plaque public spy trial. The defence lawyer said ‘“‘ Th 
right). e ¢ plaque hts te members of the two famous polar expeditions. and ' we saat net judge them by the high 


> 
SOUTH POLE. COMMEMORATING THE ARRIVAL OF AMUNDSEN AMD SCOTT FIFTY | MOSCOW. FOUND GUILTY OF SPYING FOR THE UNITED STATES: MR. P. SONNTAG (SEATED LEFT) 
AND MR. W. NAUMANN (SEATED RIGHT), DURING THE TRIAL. 


to twelve years’ im a Moscow 
do, after all, come om the capitalist world, 
standards of our own Soviet youth.” 
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ENTEBBE. AT HIS INSTALLATION CEREMONY: THE NEW GOVERNOR OF UGANDA, SIR WALTER COUTTS, 
IS SEEN SIGNING THE OATHS. 
On November 18, the new (and probably the last) Governor of Uganda, Sir Walter Coutts, formerly Chief 
Secretary in Kenya, was installed i in the presence of the Chief Justice, Sir Audley McKisack. A guard of 
honour was provided by the 4th Bn. K.A.R., The Uganda Rifles. 
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(Above.) 
SIBERIA. THE VOL- 
CANO, AVACHINSKAYA, 
BELIEVED TO BE EXTINCT 
FOR CENTURIES AND 
RECENTLY ERUPTING—IN 
AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
BY SOVIET SCIENTISTS. 
Although no definite in- 
formation is available, it 
is believed that this 
volcano is one of the 
great string of volcanoes 
on the east coast of 
| Kamchatka, mye mably 
near Avacha y. Some 
twenty-four of these were 
generally believed to be 
extinct, about twelve 
active. Koryakskaya 
erupted violently in 1895. 
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(Right.) 
| $T. NAZAIRE, 
| FRANCE, THE WORLD’s 
i LONGEST LINER, FRANCE. 
{ JUST BEFORE THE BEGIN- 
} NING OF HER SEA TRIALS 
/ ON NOVEMBER 19. 
j The new flagship of the 
i French line, the 67,000- 
; ton France, is 1035 ft. 
} long, 4 ft. longer than the {| 
i Queen Elizabeth. The 
/ tourist smokeroom bar is 
i 
i 
| 
/ 


ne 


iu 
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22 yds. long, the longest 
afloat. Her maiden voyage | 
to New York is due to begin i 
on February 3, but this 
will be preceded by a 
World Premiére cruise to 
the Canary Islands in 


January. A 
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NEW YORK STATE, U.S.A. TWO TONS OF FUSED SILICA, FABRICATED BY THE . } 
CORNING GLASS WORKS AS A PRIMARY MIRROR FOR A NEW TELESCOPE. | LING THE RAIN-SOAKED REFUGEE CAMP IN WHICH SOME 35,000 PEOPLE ARE LIVING. | 

This slab, which will lose about 250 Ib. Te 1 a ations, is to be i The huge camp in which large numbers of Baluba refugees are quartered was the scene on | 
used in a precision telescope to be built by the Nava! Observatory at , Arizona. {| November 20 of an outbreak of tribal fighting over questions of water supply. Atleast eleven | 
It is shown here after completing the cooling-down process from 1700 degrees Centigrade. h Africans were killed and about in y] 
‘ a 
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LEOPOLDVILLE. THE REQUIEM MASS FOR THE THIRTEEN ITALIAN AIRMEN KILLED BY 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 


CONGOLESE REBELS IN KIVU PROVINCE, HELD IN 

President Kasavubu of the Congo, who is seen kneeling on 

the right, was present at tiis requiem for the Italian { UN. 

airmen who were massacred on November 16. The coffin 

during the service was purely symbolic; not one of taeir 
bodies had been recovered. 


WASHINGTON. THE MEETING BETWEEN PRESIDENT KEN- 
NEDY AND DR. ADENAUER, CHANCELLOR OF WEST GERMANY, 
WHEN THE LATTER ARRIVED FOR TALKS. 
President Kennedy and Dr. Adenauer held the first of their 
talks on Berlin on November 20 at the White House. The 
talks concluded two days later with a joint statement express- 
ing general agreement on the means of settling the problem. 


NEW DELHI. 


GASSI-TOUIL, SAHARA. AGREAT FLAME CAUSED 
BY THE IGNITION OF NATURAL GAS DURING DRILLING 
OPERATIONS ON NOVEMBER 13. 


Sam and Senate eupnase were Gown to Cont 

to a out this blazing escape of 

natural gas. en it ignited it destroyed the drilling 
tower and other installations but injured no one. 
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SOME OF THE 1200 DELEGATES ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE THIRD 
ASSEMBLY 


OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 
The third assembly of the World Council of Churches opened 
in New Delhi on November 19. On the following day the 
Russian Orthodox Church was elected to membership of the 
Council by. a large majority. The theme of this assembly is 

* Jesus Christ—the Light of the World.” 


MONTE CARLO. PRINCE RAINIER AND PRINCESS GRACE 

OF MONACO APPEARING WITH THEIR TWO CHILDREN, PRINCE 

ALBERT AND PRINCESS CAROLINE, ON THE BALCONY OF THEIR 

PALACE ON NOVEMBER 19, THE ANNUAL FETE OF THE 

PRINCIPALITY. PRINCE ALBERT WHO IS SEEM HERE, WEARING 

THE UNIFORM OF THE MONEGASQUE GENDARMERIE, WAS 
BORN IN MARCH, 1968. 


ESSEN, WEST GERMANY. AT THE FESTIVITIES CELEBRATING THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY 


o a 
order to Herr Alfr Kray to sll ha tal sane 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. UNDER CONSTRUCTION: THE STEEL FRAMEWORK OF THE GLADES- 


NUXCO, MEXICO. THE SCENE OF DEVASTATION AT NUXCO WHERE ABOUT 
VILLE BRIDGE WHICH WILL EVENTUALLY HAVE THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRE-STRESSED CON- 


125 PEOPLE WERE SAID TO HAVE BEEN KILLED IN THE HURRICANE “ TARA.” 


EVERY BUILDING RECEIVED SOME DAMAGE. (Radio Photograph.) ~ 











BERLIN. EAST GERMAN SOLDIERS ERECTING TETRAHEDRON TANK BARRIERS MADE 

OF STREET CAR TRACKS. THEY ARE WATCHED OVER THE WALL BY AMERICAN TROOPS. 

On November 20 about 800 workers were engaged on the fortification of the East 

BERLIN. BRITISH SOLDIERS STANDING ON TOP OF A LIGHT ARMOURED CAR TO LOOK German side of the Berlin border. Trenches have been dug, anti-tank spikes put up 
OVER A PLASTERBOARD SCREEN HIDING THE NEW EAST GERMAN CONCRETE WALL. and street car tracks removed and welded into tank barriers. 
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BERLIN. MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ROHAN DELACOMBE (LEFT) REVIEWING A BRITISH TANK UNIT ON NOVEMBER 20, THE REGIMENTAL DAY OF THE ROYAL TANK REGIMENT AND THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST BIG ATTACK LAUNCHED BY BRITISH TANKS, AT THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI IN 1917. TANKS FROM THE U.S AND THE FRENCH ARMIES TOOK PART IN THE PARADE. 
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A THE EPIC OF THE BLIND. 


“MY STORY OF ST. DUNSTAN’S.” 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


| hy was a happy inspiration on the part of Lord 

Fraser of Lonsdale to write this book. We 
hear much these days of man’s inhumanity to man 
and it is therefore the more refreshing to read in 
these pages of what St. Dunstan’s has done, and is 
doing, for those who have been deprived of their 
sight. It is true that in the earlier days much of 
the credit must go to the late Sir Arthur Pearson, 
but for many years now the blinded 
of the two World Wars have owed 
an enormous debt of gratitude to 
the present author. When he lost 
his sight on the Somme in 1916 
he determined to create a new life 
for himself, and it was his success 
in this field that led him to try the 
same methods with fellow-sufferers. 
No one can read this book without 
realising why such should be the 
case, for there is in it no note of 
false sentimentality or self-pity, 
and Lord Fraser clearly has the 
knack of firing others by his own 
example. 


St. Dunstan is not, of course, 
the Patron Saint of the blind—that 
honour belongs to St. Cecilia—and 
his chief claim to religious fame is 
that when he was tempted by the 
Devil he seized a pair of red-hot 
pincers and tweaked His Satanic 
Majesty’s nose. His connection 
with the blind arose from the fact 
that when the church of St. Dun- 
stan in the West was demolished 
in 1830 its projecting clock was 
purchased by the third Marquess 
of Hertford, and set up in a house 
which he had just built in Regent’s 
Park. This building came to be 
called first St. Dunstan’s Villa, 
then St. Dunstan’s Lodge, and it 
was the house placed at Pearson's 
disposal by Otto Kahn. It was 
pulled down some years ago, and 
the organization has long since 
moved out of Regent’s Park, 
while, as every journalist knows, 
the clock is back in Fleet Street; 
but the connection with the Saint 
has remained, and his name is now 
registered in accordance with the 
National Assistance Act. 


Early in the book the author 
states the object of St. Dunstan’s 
and from that object neither he 
nor it has ever deviated: 


It was to be a hostel, not an 
institution. It would put them up for 
a while, but not house them for life. 
It would provide training, but not 
employment. It was not to be a 
refuge or shelter from the world, as 
all the existing institutions for the 
blind were at that time. The aim 
was to enable each man to return toa 
normal life in a community as nearly 
as ble like the one in which he 

dwelt before he was wounded, 
and to make his way in the world 
like anyone else—to earn his own 
living, to create his own home, to 
marry and have children and, as far 
as possible, support his family by 
the products of his own work. 





The machinery for dealing with 
the permanently disabled was cer- 
tainly due for an overhaul in 1914. 
Lord Fraser reminds us that when 
the First World War broke out 
pensions for disabled soldiers 
were still awarded by the Chelsea 
Commissioners, who, in conjunc- 
tion with the Army Council, 
examined in detail each application for a pension, 
and, if satisfied that the claimant was eligible, 
instructed another Government Department to 
arrange for the payment of a State grant. This 
system dated from 1754, and the author remarks 
that it worked well “when the Commissioners 
knew every pensioner by his surname even if they 
could not always remember his Christian name.” 
Blindness rates as total disablement, and in 1914 





the pension for this was 2s. 6d. a day for a private 
soldier, and slightly more, according to rank, for 
N.C.O.s. “‘ This was not much even in those days 
of relatively cheap living.”” In due course the 
Ministry of Pensions was instituted, and ever 
since then, in one capacity or another, the author 
has been wrestling with successive Ministers of 
Pensions on behalf of blinded Servicemen: in 
these circumstances it 
is all the more satisfactory 
to find him paying a 
tribute to the sympathetic 
attitude of the present 
occupant of that office, the 
Right Hon. John Boyd- 
Carpenter, M.P 


Among the most interest- 
ing pages in this book are 
those devoted to the activities 
of the blind in work and play, 
but when we learn that Lord 
Fraser shaves with a cut- 
throat razor to this day we 
are prepared for anything. 
His own career is an outstand- 
ing example of the triumph 
of mind over matter, in this 
case, blindness, for the First 
World War had not long been 
over before he entered public 
life as a member of the 
London County Council, and 
from County Hall he passed 
in due course to the House 
of Commons. 





ST. DUNSTAN’S LODGE, REGENT’S PARK: THE FIRST HOME OF THE GREAT INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
THE CLOCK CAME FROM ST. DUNSTAN IN THE WEST, TO WHICH IT HAS NOW BEEN RETURNED. 


-: 


In many departments of life the blind man 
is handicapped most in the least spectacular job. 
Fawcett could be Postmaster-General, but he could 
never have done a postman’s round. Sir John Fielding, 
the Blind Beak of Bow Street, had been virtually 
Chief of Police of the Metropolis for twenty-five years, 
but no blind man could do the job of a constable 


on the beat. In each case it is the man in the 
junior position who has to see his way about himself, 


<a 


By LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE.* 


while the man 

in the administra 

tive or executive 
position has 
many people 
doing his seeing 
for him. He has 
to grasp facts, 
form judgments 
and make de- 
cisions. Blindness 
is no obstacle to 
a job of this sort 
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‘'? THE BOOK RE- 


THE AUTH 
VIEWED OM THIS PAGE: LORD FRASER 
OF LONSDALE. 


of activity. Lord Fraser of Lonsdale was blinded 
during the Battle of the Somme in 
When it 1916 and since then has devoted his 


comes to sports 
and pastimes we 
are told that 
when some years 
ago a poll was 
taken of St. 
Dunstaners the following turned out to be the 
order of popularity: 


He 

the founder of St. Dunstan's, as 
chairman of its council in 1921 
when he was twenty-four and has 
remained in charge ever since. He 
was created a life peer in 1958. 


1. Walking 7. Swimming 
2. Cards j 8. Cycling 
Dominoes > tie 9. Darts 
Reading braille } 10. Chess ti 
5. Gardening Fishing} “ 
6. Rowing 12. Golf 


This, in itself, is extremely revealing. 


Mustard gas was one of St. Dunstan's more 
difficult problems, for its delayed effect meant that 
sufferers from its ravages had to be admitted 
many years after they had been 
subjected to it. In the institution's 
three and a half years of life up 
to the Armistice in 1918, some 
1300 men were admitted for train- 
ing, but more than that number 
came in after the fighting was 
over, while at the end of the 
Second World War there were still 
in its care 1700 men from the 
First. On the other hand it is 
satisfactory to know that more 
patients recovered in the later 
conflict. . Great advances were 
made in ophthalmic surgery be- 
tween the wars, and many cases 
that would have been quite hope- 
less in earlier days recovered 
enough useful vision to go back 
sometimes to the armed forces, 
but more often to civil life. 


Of malingerers and scroungers 
St. Dunstan's seems to have been 
relatively free, possibly because 
it is not easy to feign blind- 
ness when under the constant 
scrutiny of experts. “ Usually 
the malingerer kept it up for a 
few days, but then became over- 
confident and careless, and gave 
himself away by some simple 
act."" Lord Fraser tells us of one 
officer of this type, who had 
to leave after being found out: 
a few weeks later Mrs. Fraser, as 
she then was, heard herself 
hailed in Piccadilly by this same 
individual from the other side of 
the street. He dodged the traffic 
to greet her, and on being asked 
how he was, said he was fine. 
“ Either he had decided it was 
all over and no longer mattered, 
or he had completely forgotten his 
part; anyway, neither of us saw 
him again.” Clearly a case for 
a psychologist, not an opticist, 
one would imagine. 


Lord Fraser has placed us all in his debt by a 
book which is not only eminently readable, but is 
also a valuable study of the rehabilitation of men 
who might have lost all hope, but who have been 
enabled to become useful members of the 
community once more. 





*“ My Story of St. Dunstan’s.” By Lord Fraser of 


Lonsdale. Illustrated. (Harrap; 25s.) 
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BEAUTY ADORNING oes THE “ ADORATION OF THE MAGI,” BY RUBENS, IN ITS TEMPORARY POSITION IN THE CHAPEL OF 
KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, TO WHICH IT HAS BEEN PRESENTED BY MAJOR ALFRED ALLNATT 


The “ Adoration of the Magi,” by Rubens, which has been presented by Major the cha i i i 
the > : : pel since its completion.” Ru i 

ae yas ng a pe a 7 be set up in the chapel, is seen of the Dames Blanches P' Louvain. Sold 1 1908 after + aeathad “e aes 
ef — AA Kegan | un end tar has been moved backwards | convent, it came to England a little iater and was bought b Lord Gro =the 
= = ae ee a as tarpiece. It will be remembered with whose family it remained until 1959. After Major Alina tt bought it, 
rr } epee was sold in June 1959, at Sotheby’s, as part of the Duke the painting was displayed in the National Gallery { “ I bought it, 
. vem s = —_ it rin £275,000. _ Mr. Noel Annan, the Provost chapel on November 15 and strong security ww Aud y bor ‘tale ra ord i . 
pe Seco Sad A... = ‘ormed o _the gift, This iS @ proposal of the utmost | during the journey. It was cased in a plasti 1 ve wed det cation 
> e greatest single benefaction which has been offered to fastened to a tubular steel frame re en vars 
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AID FOR THE HOMELESS: A SCHEME FOR LONDON’S HOUSING PROBLEM. 
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_. 
CAPABLE OF BEING ERECTED IN ABOUT AN HOUR: THE “ TERRAPIN,” WHICH IS A PACKABLE CONTAINING A LOUNGE, TWO BEDROOMS, KITCHEN, BATHROOM AND ALL FIXTURES, 
TIMBER BUNGALOW FOR A SIMPLY PREPARED FOUNDATION. FITTINGS AND FURNITURE: THE “SUN COTTAGE” WHICH IS 20 BY 18 FT. 





TRANSPORTABLE AS A COMPLETE UNIT: THE “ATLANTA” BUNGALOW WHICH WHEN HOW DOES IT FEEL? HUSBAND AND WIFE TRY THE “ATLANTA” FOR COMFORT AND 
UNLOADED IS MOUNTED ON STEEL LEGS THAT REST ON CONCRETE PADS 


CONVENIENCE. IT IS UNOSTENTATIOUS AND VERY PRACTICABLE. 





gree 


ey 








x %% : 
I, — an : 
# CENTRED AROUND THE ELECTRIC FIRE: THE “ TERRAPIN” SITTING ROOM LOOKS BOTH * CURTAINED OFF FOR EXTRA SPACE: THE “TERRAPIN” BEDROOM IS A SENSIBLE EXTENSION 
ROOMY AND COMFORTABLE WITH A PLEASANT GENERAL DECOR. 


OF THE SITTING-ROOM AND LIVING-ROOM. 
The horrors of the last war and ever-spreading industrial development and | bombs provided. It has been estimated that these houses, tag epereni- 
| mately £1500, would last about forty years. At present people are paying about 
£5 per week for totally inadequate accommodation. This temporary plan pro- 
vides at least one answer to the problem. The London County Council’s 
housing committee decided on November 22, “immediate action should be 
| taken to place temporary mobile dwellings on suitable sites.” 
*N.B.—We regret that these illustrations have been transposed. 
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ALL TYPES AFLOAT: FROM A NEW 
LINER TO A “BROADS”’ CRUISER. 


1961 


A. 





CONCRETE AFLOAT: BOATBUILDERS PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE WEST GERMAN DESTROYERS AT CHATHAM: (L. TO R.) Z-2, Z-1 AND Z-3, WHICH WERE ON A THREE-DAY 

HULL OF A NEW KIND OF NORFOLK BROADS CRUISER IN THE WORKSHOPS VISIT TO THE DOCKYARD, ARRIVING ON NOVEMBER 19. 

OF WINDBOATS, LTD., WROXHAM. THE MATERIAL IS CALLED “ SEACRETE ” In charge of the three destroyers berthed in Chatham Dockyard was Captain H. Hoffman, who served 
A DERIVATIVE OF CONCRETE. IT IS BOTH STRONG AND CHEAP in the celebrated German pocket-battleship Graf Spee in the Battle of the River Plate during the Second 


World War. He and other officers were received by the Mayor of Chatham. 








Le | pee 
A NEW TYPE OF LANDING SHIP: THE MODEL OF THE 6000-TON VESSEL WHICH WILL BE NEARING COMPLETION AT JOHN BROWN’S SHIPYARD ON THE CLYDE: THE UNION CASTLE’S 
BUILT ON THE CLYDE AND IS DUE TO BE COMPLETED WITHIN TWO YEARS. 33,500-TON TRANSVAAL CASTLE WHICH WILL CARRY 800 PASSENGERS. 
The Transport Minister has accepted a tender from the Fairfield Shipbuilding and The Transvaal Castle is reported to be the world’s first multi-class liner. The most 
Engineering Co. for this landing ship, designed to meet War Office requirements for a expensive suite on the single journey to South Africa will cost £700 (for two people); the 
8 


vessel to carry a wide variety of Army vehicles. The cost will be about £1,750,000. cheapest cabin about £120. The maiden voyage to Cape Town is on January 18. 





Ps ON DEMONSTRATION OFF THE ISLE OF WIGHT ON NOVEMBER 23, WITH THE MANAGING DIRECTOR AT THE WHEEL: THE GAS-TURBINE FAST PATROL BOAT, FEROCITY. 
This | t is built by Vosper Ltd., and has recently been demonstrated to mem- Du Cann. Ferocity is powered by a marine version of the Bristol Britannia’s aircraft 
ite . bers pe bn mehen by Navies ‘and to representatives of numerous other countries. During engine, and travels at over 50 knots. She also carries two auxiliary diesel engines, 
these demonstrations it was driven by the firm’s Managing Director, Commander Peter designed to enable the boat to cruise on long patrols at a low speed. 
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THE ANCIENT CULTURE OF JAPAN DISPLAYED TO 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT. 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AND HER PARTY FEEDING THE DEER IN 
TEMPLES AT NARA BEFORE SHE CO 


A GAME OF KEMARI, AN ANCIENT JAPANESE FORM OF FOOTBALL, BEING PLAYED IN THE GARDEN OF THE OMIYA PALACE 
BEFORE THE PRINCESS ON NOVEMBER 18. 





THE PRINCESS HAVING EXPLAINED TO HER THE MEANING OF MASKS WHICH ARE WORN BY ACTORS IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF NOH PLAYS, ONE OF WHICH SHE SAW. 


| Samenegreene ALEXANDRA saw many facets of the ancient customs and art of Japan when she spent 

a week-end at Kyoto, the former capital of the country, from November 17 to November 20. 

She arrived in Kyoto after a visit to Nara, where she saw many castles, temples and shrines. At 

Kyoto she stayed at the Omiya Palace which is normally reserved for the use of the Imperial family 

alone. On the morning of November 18 an exhibition game of Kemari, a traditional form of foot- 

ball, was played before her in the grounds of the Palace. She had lunch at Nomura villa, which is 

famous for its garden. After the lunch, which was in the Japanese style, geisha girls performed 

classical dances. Later there followed a reception by the Japan-British Society of Kansai at the 

Miyako Hotel and then Princess Alexandra went to the Kanze Noh Hall, where she watched the SHELTERING UNDER OIL PAPER UMBRELLAS FROM THE RAIN: PRINCES 
performance of one of the famous Noh plays. She is seen here at the theatre inspecting some of the IMPERIAL HCUSEHOLD, MR. KEN HARADA, IN KYOTO. 
magnificent masks which are worn by the actors in the Noh plays. On the [Continued opposite. 
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) | SCENES FROM THIS EXTREMELY POPULAR ROYAL 
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oui Ans VISITOR’S STAY AT KYOTO. 
We, ¢ rf 
+ \ ,* 


+ 


G THE DEER IN A PARK AT NARA ON NOVEMBER 17. SHE VISITED SEVERAL 
BEFORE SHE CONTINUED HER JOURNEY TO KYOTO. 


% 
Fe 
nd 


ae as : ag eds 

Ste Vee ee ee a ‘ 

THE PRINCESS SPEAKING TO THE PLAYERS OF THE GAME OF KEMARI AFTER THEY HAD GIVEN AN EXHIBITION OF IT AT 
THE OMIYA PALACE. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA WAS STAYING AT THE PALACE. 


PRINCESS ALEXANDRA TURNING ROUND TO SHOW THE STRING BALL USED IN PLAYING KEMARI TO A MEMBER OF HER 
PARTY AFTER THE GAME ON NOVEMBER 18. 


Continued.} Sunday the Princess visited the Katsura and Shugakuin Palaces, both of which are among 
the finest examples of classical Japanese architecture. Her engagements in Kyoto ended that 
evening with a private Sukiyaki Japanese dinner given by the Grand Master of Ceremonies of the 
Imperial househood, Mr. Ken Harada. The next morning she returned to Tokyo where she remained 
until the end of her stay in Japan. On November 21 she spent the morning at a national rehabilitation 
centre for the handicapped and later she visited a large department store where she made several 
purchases. Before she left Japan the next day Princess Alexandra sent a message of thanks to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ikeda, who had left Japan for a tour of South Asia three days after her arrival. 

RAIN: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA AND THE GRAND MASTER OF CEREMONIES OF THE She went to Bangkok to be the guest of the King and Queen of Siam for five days. On the evening 

IN KYOTO. MR. HARADA GAVE A DINNER FOR HER ON NOVEMBER 19. of her arrival the King and Queen invited her to watch the loy krathong ceremony of respect to the 
Mother of Waters. The next day she and her hosts went to Hoa Hin, the seaside resort. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 























] Lye since, as a small boy, I was taken to see 
the Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum, 
the Assyrians—Assurbanipal, Tiglath-Pileser and 
the rest of them—have always seemed to me a 
wolfish people beyond the ordinary, boastful and 
cruel, interested only in hunting and war. Others 
also in the ancient world 
ravished and burned, impaled 
and destroyed, yet, it would 
seem, with not quite such 
calculated ferocity. Perhaps it 
is merely their habit of recording 
all this in superb bas-reliefs 
which makes us credit them 
with more nastiness than their 
neighbours; they set out to 
display themselves as_ the 
herrenvolk of the past and 
largely succeeded. At the same 
time one cannot look at their 
sculpture for five minutes with- 
out conceding that they must 
have been good horse-masters, 
understanding equine nature 
remarkably well and—in spite 
of the inevitable savagery of 
the hunt—with a wonderful 
feeling for wild animals. 


Yet we can deny them even 
that small virtue if we agree 
with Sir Leonard Woolley, 
who says in the last book to 
come from his pen, ‘‘ Meso 
tamia and the Middle East,”’ 
“The finest of all Assyrian 
reliefs of any date, are, by 
common consent, the hunting 
scenes; and here we cannot 
but recognise the hand of one 
man, supreme master of his art. 
The hunted beasts, lions, horses 
and gazelles are treated with an 
astonishing sympathy ; each one 
of them is a tour de force of 
understanding realism... the 

i monarch wanted to 
have portrayed in detail his 
prowess in the hunt, but the 
artist’s summary is ‘Sunt 
lacrimae rerum’ ’’—the untrans- 
latable Virgilian phrase. He con- 
cludes that Assyrian sculpture 
was certainly not the art of the 
Assyrian people, but a court art, 
found only in royal buildings, 
and that these savage warriors 
merely pressed into their service 
the various peoples they con- 
quered, notably the Hurri, from 
the North—famous as horse- 
masters and gemcutters— 
Phoenicians and Syrians and 
Urartians for ivories and metal 
work. Like Rome, Assyria 
enslaved the arts but never 
practised them. This, of course, 
is but one small point in Sir 
Leonard’s survey of the arts of 
the whole area down to Greco- 
Roman times. The illustrations 
consist of seventy-three figures 
in the text and of sixty in colour, the latter including 
the sensitive Sabean bronze of a woman in the 
British Museum, and the sad, dignified King 
Hammurabi of Babylon, of the 18th century B.c., 
in the Louvre. In his foreword Sir Leonard says 
that he was induced to accept the invitation to 
write by the fact that the book was to be illustrated 
in full colour. ‘‘ Now that the text is written,” he 
continues with characteristic modesty, ‘‘ I have the 
unhappy conviction that for the public, too, the 
attraction will consist in the illustrations alone.” 
If the public is really as foolish as that it has only 
itself to blame, for the book contains the learning 
of a lifetime. 


“Nineveh and Babylon” necessarily ranges 
over a smaller geographical area and, like its 
predecessor, “Sumer,” is translated from the 


French of M. André Parrot. To most of us, I think, 
the special value of the book will be the many 
colour reproductions of the murals found in 1929 
at Til Barsip, where the expedition led by Thureau- 
Dangin had the good fortune to uncover a pro- 
vincial palace whose decorations had survived 
almost intact. Copies made for an exhibition in 
the Orangerie in 1930 were mislaid and were not 
recovered until this year. The author notes: 
“‘ Looking at the plumed horses galloping towards a 
lion pierced with arrows, we learn something of the 





“GIRLS WATCHING AWABI DIVERS AT ENOSHIMA”—PART OF A TRIPTYCH. THE PRINT WAS MADE 


ABOUT 1789 BY THE JAPANESE ARTIST UTAMARO (1753-1806). 


From the book “ Utamaro™ reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, The Phaidon Press. 


mentality of these born fighters who trained them- 
selves for war by hunting wild beasts. Thus the 
frequent grimness of their art need not surprise us: 
the men of Nineveh and Assur had lost the art of 
smiling.”” More than 100 of the 491 illustrations 
are in colour and two final chapters deal with 
Mesopotamian techniques and with music. 


Not long ago I met a young woman who 
assured me that as far as she was concerned, every 
line of Picasso was a work of genius, as who should 
say that Homer was never known to nod nor 
Shakespeare to descend to tiresome banality. This 
total absence of any critical faculty whatever 
seems to be endemic. David Douglas Duncan, a 
superb photographer, joins the happy band of hero 
worshippers with “ Picasso’s Picassos,”’ and, genu- 
flecting abjectly before the MAESTRO, writes in 


FIVE BOOKS REVIEWED.* 


nauseating Hollywoodese about the numerous 
pictures still in the painter's chateau. To him, 
all are major marvels. Those who find Picasso's 
endless aberrations unworthy of so great an artist, 
will share my amusement; the faithful will continue 
to prostrate themselves. The production—of the 
book, I mean—is superb and deserves a nobler 
theme. Picasso, even at his most fatuous, is BIG 
BUSINESS; though no fault of his own, enormous 
sums of money are invested in his canvases and 
whoever refuses to bow down and worship is guilty 
of the ultimate crime—ridicul- 
ing the Golden Calf. Yet, amid 
all these distortions and night- 
mares, a great, a simple, and a 
noble personality emerges at 
intervals—as witness a small 
painting of a little bird of 1939, a 
portrait of Jacqueline Picasso of 
1954, and of his daughter Maia 
of 1938. Beside these I can for- 
give him almost—though not 
quite—everything. 


The Phaidon Press presents 
us with an admirable book on 
the Japanese artist Utamaro 
(b. 1753) who, like other artists 
of ‘ The Floating World ”’ drew 
his subjects mainly from the 
red-light district of Tokio, with 
excursions—in the case of 
Utamaro, notable ones—into 
natural history. His Insect 
book, Bird book and Shell book 
are almost as famous as his 
prints of elegant harlots. One 
of the colour illustrations is from 
the Triptych “The Awabi 
Fishers "’ (girls who dived for 
shell-fish), which shows he was 
capable of monumental com- 
positions of a serious character. 
A chapter is devoted to his rare 
brush paintings. Another 
chapter deals with ‘‘ The poem 
of the Pillow,”’ but in this 
Mr. Hillier succeeds no better 
than his predecessors; our con- 
ventions are too cramping. 


The famous set of six early 
16th - century tapestries known 
as ‘‘ The Lady and the Unicorn” 
was acquired by the Musée de 
Cluny in 1882 and is now housed 
in a specially-built circular hall. 
Five of them illustrate the five 
senses, the sixth bears the 
enigmatic inscription ‘‘ A mon 
seul désiy.”" The latter was on 
loan at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum immediately after the 
war—an occasion which few of 
us who saw it then are likely to 
forget. Each is reproduced in 
colours with historical notes in a 
handsome volume from Thames 
and Hudson. There have been 
many guesses as to their mean- 
ing and origin, none of them 
satisfactory; what is not in 
question is the extraordinary 
enchantment of the style—the 
red background, the elegance 
of the figures, the charm of the 
flowers and little animals in the 
background. They were originally in the Chateau of 
Boussac, in the Creuse Department, when it was sold 
to the town by a descendant of the Carbonniéres 
family. That wasin 1837. In 1853, three of them 
were recorded as lying rolled up in a corner exposed 
to rats and damp. _ Incredible that even town 
councillors could have been so blind. 


rc Sea 





* “ Mesopotamia and the Middle East.” By Sir Leonard 
Woolley. Illustrated. (Methuen; {2 5s.) 

* “ Nineveh and Babylon.” By André Parrot. Illustrated. 
(Thames and Hudson; {6 15s.) 

7° Picasso's Picassos: The Treasures of La Californie.” 
By David Douglas Duncan. Illustrated. (Macmillan; {7 7s.) 

* “ Utamaro: Colour Prints and Paintings.” By J. Hillier. 
Illustrated. (Phaidon; £3.) 

oe The Lady and the Unicorn.” By Pierre Verlet and 
Francis Salet. Illustrated. (Thames and Hudson; £3 3s.) 
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400 YEARS OF GERMAN ART: AN EXHIBITION IN 
MANCHESTER OF WORKS IN BRITISH COLLECTIONS. 


(Left.) 

A DETAIL OF AN 
‘“‘ALLEGORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE (SKETCH 
FOR A CEILING),” BY 
FRANS MAULBERTSCH 
(1724-1796). THE CEIL- 
ING IS IN PRAGUE. 
(Oli on canvas: 29 by 
@ ins. (whole).) (Lent 
by Francis Stonor, Esq.) 


(Right. ) 

“THE CRUCIFIXION,” 
BY AN ARTIST OF THE 
FRANCONIAN SCHOOL 
(¢. 1476), AND INSCRI- 
BED WITH A FALSE 
DURER MONOGRAM 
(LOWER RIGHT). (Oil 
on panel: 58 by 56 ins.) 
(Lent by Mrs. Hugo 

Meynelil.) 


“ANNE OF CLEVES;” CIRCLE OF BARTHEL BRUYN 
(1483-1555). (Oil on panel: 193 by 14} ins.) 
(Lent by the President, St. John’s College, Oxford.) 


“PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN,” BY CHRISTOPH 
AMBERGER (c. 1500-1568/3). (Oil on panel: 94 by 27} ins.) 
(Lent by Major John Morrison, T.D., M.P.) 


“THE FAUN AND HIS FAMILY,” BY LUCAS CRANACH 
(1472-1553). (Oil on panel: 33 by 22} ins.) 
(Lent by the Vicomtesse Alain de Mauduit.) 


“VIRGIN AND CHILD,” BY THE MASTER OF THE ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW ALTARPIECE (f. «. 1500). 
(Oil on panel: 19} by 15 ins.) (Lent by Major S. V. Christie-Miller.) 


“TWO FIGURES FROM ‘A HOLY KINDRED,” BY TILMANN 
. RIEMENSCHNEIDER (c. 1460/68-1581). (Wood: 47 ins. high.) 
(Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington.) 


“ST. JEROME IN THE WILDERNESS,” A MASTERPIECE NOW 
ATTRIBUTED TO ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528). 
(Oil on panel: 9} by 6§ ins.) (Lent by Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart.) 


i has there been a comprehensive exhibition of German art 
re A an ne fp on that occasion the show held by the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club did not include the 18th ——— + ——— a at = 
City Art Gallery, Manchester, spans years ; in other words, 
red the period of the early and varied regional schools, through the 16th 
century—German art’s greatest period (with the younger Holbein, Cranach 
and Diirer)—to the age of baroque and then of classical revival. It is by 
no means a ive survey of German art of this period, because 


it is strictly confined to works of art at present in English collections; and 
although this country was quick to appreciate the quality of German graphic 
art (especially Diirer and Holbein), such collections are by no means as 
comprehensive as they are. in, for example, Italian art. It is unfortunate, 
too, that six of the great Holbein portraits at Windsor Castle had already 
been booked for an exhibition now in Cardiff. But even without much by 
Holbein, it is impressive, with a row of Cranachs and a room-full of draw- 
ings justly forming the most important part of it. It closes on Dec. 10. 
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DEAD SEA FINDS OF BAR KOCHBA’S AND CHALCOLITHIC 
TIMES: THE EXTRAORDINARY COPPER TREASURE FROM 
THE TREASURE CAVE OF NAHAL MISHMAR. 

By PESSAH BAR-ADON. 


In our issue of April 15 this year we gave a preliminary news report of the rich finds made by a large-scale expedition from the Hebrew University in 
caves by the Dead Sea between En-Gedi and Massada. One aspect of these discoveries was described by Professor Yadin in our issues of November 4 
and 11; the other, which takes the past of the Judean wilderness back to Chalcolithic times, is here described by Mr. Bar-Adon. 


(The photographs were taken by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut, Mr. M. Baram and the author. Those of the treasure were taken by Mr. M. J. Schweig.) 


A= the first discovery by Dr. Y. Aharoni 
in January 1960 of manuscripts of the Bar- 
Kochba period (A.D. 132-135) in the Israeli part 
of the Judzan Desert, the Governing Board of 
the Israel Exploration Society under the chair- 
manship of Professor B. Mazar (then President of 
the Hebrew University), decided to explore the 
area thoroughly. Accordingly, in March 1960 
the first expedition was sent out on behalf of the 
Hebrew University, the Israel Department of 
Antiquities, and the Israel Exploration Society, 
with the invaluable help and assistance of the 
Israel Defence Forces. The co-ordinator of the 


had been much easier than it is to-day (Fig. 15). 
A trail, still visible in parts along the cliff, indi- 
cates that in the past there had been some kind 
of narrow track along which a man could pass. 
But those very difficulties of access must have 
operated as a security factor for the cave-dwellers, 
since an enemy could never take them by surprise. 
The only method of overcoming them would be 
by a siege, cutting them off from their food and 
water sources. 

The ‘“ Scouts’ Cave”’ is a natural one, com- 
posed of two halls and some crevices in the south, 


pots, and blackened remnants of food. Around 
them, roots and partially-burnt pieces of wood 
were scattered. Pits, with signs of fire in them, 
were found, particularly in Hall Il. There were 
also indications of fires on the second floor of 
stamped earth in this chamber. 

A large number of sherds of similar type, with 
minor variations, were brought to light, which we 
were able to assemble into jugs, jars, etc. (Fig. 4). 
Similar jugs were found in Qumran, Layer II, 
Ist century A.D. Among the fragments of lamps 
characteristic of the 2nd century A.D. was a typic- 
ally Herodian lamp, its nozzle short and splayed. 
There was also a fragment of a limestone vessel 
with a square handle attached to the rim, which 
in Herodian times served as a measuring cup. 

Other finds include: many fragments of cooking 
pots, their handles reaching from lip to shoulder, 
and with thin ridged bodies, of a type common in 
the Hellenistic and early Roman periods; sherds 
of pots and bowls of particularly fine workman- 
ship; fragments of glass vessels; various items of 
iron; a hook and parts of a narrow strip 7} ins. 
(20 cm.) long and drilled at the end, which was 
possibly used to reinforce a wooden box; various 

items of leather—two pieces sewn together 





ition was Mr. J. Aviram, Secretary of 
the Faculty of Humanities of the Hebrew 
University. A second expedition was sent out 
in 1961. 

The expedition was divided into four 
groups, each of which was assigned a specific 
area. All groups came under one organisa- 
tional roof, but carried out their work inde- 
pendently. Professor N. Avigad, head of 
Team A, explored south of the Seelim Valley, 
and in 1961 in Nahal David; Dr. Y. Aharoni, 
head of Team B—north of the Seelim Valley, 
and in 1961 in the southern part of Nahal 
Hever; Professor Y. Yadin, head of Team D— 
in the northern part of the Hever and Arugot 
Valleys; as to myself, head of Team C, I was 
assigned the Mishmar Valley and vicinity 
(Fig. 1). 

The Army took care of the aerial photo- 
graphing of the caves from helicopters, during 
a preliminary survey conducted with the 
heads of the expedition. Thanks to the 
efficiency of Brigadier A. Jaffe, of the Southern 
Command, and of staff officers, camps were 
established on the sites selected, and we were 
provided with field kitchens, ladders, climb- 
ing equipment, means of transportation, elec- 
tric light in the caves, mine detectors, etc. 

The workers were all volunteers, coming 
from all parts of the country, mostly members 
of kibbutzim and students. Working con- 
ditions were extremely difficult and perilous. 
The caves, situated in deep canyons, were 
hard to reach, and work inside was no less 
dangerous and difficult, being carried on in 
clouds of dust. But owing to the high morale 
and excellent spirit of volunteers and soldiers, 
we succeeded in accomplishing what we set 
out to achieve. 

The excavations were conducted from 
March 23 to April 5, 1960, and from March 14 
to March 27, 1961. The finds were very 
interesting in all caves, especially in that of Pro- 
fessor Yadin in the northern part of Nahal Hever, 
including as is already known tens of documents 
from the Bar Kochba period and earlier times, 
written in Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabatzan and Greek. 
(The Illustrated London News of November 4 and 
November: r1,.1961.) 

The sector assigned to my’ team included the 
southern, bank of.Nahal Hever, Nahal Holed, 
Nahal~ASahel and Nahal Mishmar. Dozens of 
caves were examined, and im-Nahal Asahel and 
Nahal Holed large and déep caves were located, 
the floors of which were covéred with masses of 
fallen rock.~After a week of such surveying we 
began excavating one that had been inhabited: 
the ““Scouts’ Cave” (which later received the 
honorary name of “ Treasure Cave” after an un- 
expected treasure was found there), on the 
southern bank of Nahal Mishmar. It is situated 
on a steep cliff-top, which reaches 886 ft. (270 m.) 
above the sea-level, and has a total height of 
984 ft. (300 m.). A first check revealed that the 
cave had not been visited by Beduin, apparently 
because of the difficult access. Therefore, and 
also because of the number of surface finds, in- 
cluding a human skull, Chalcolithic and Roman 

sherds, fragments of glass vessels and 
remains of fabric, straw and wood, it was decided 
to examine this cave thoroughly. 

There is no doubt that in ancient times the 
approach to this and nearby caves, while hazardous, 











with thread, apparently part of a leather jacket 
(Fig. 17); a buckle and various decorations 
with holes and tassels; parts of worn sandals 
of adults and children. 

Various pieces of woven fabric have been 
preserved; some are very delicate, even 
coloured in blue and red. There were also 
pieces of sacking, various lengths of thread, in- 
cluding a very fine one wound around a small 
stone (Fig. 14). Also found were articles made 
of straw, fragments of matting, remnants of 
baskets, ropes and finely-plaited trays of straw, 
and remains of cereals and fruit such as 








pomegranates, nuts, dates and olives; and 
animal remains. 

The numerous mortars, grinders and 
double ovens indicate that the cave was in- 
habited by several families. The finds seem 
to prove that these people were neither 
nomads nor hermits, but settlers who had 

















FIG. 1. 





been forced to relinquish their communities 
and seek refuge in these caves. The luxury 
objects they brought along with them, such 
as glass vessels, pottery of good quality, lamps 
and stone utensils, seem to prove that they 
had come to the cave in relatively quiet times; 
but the unburied skulls, unused wood, stone 
vessels left standing, are all signs that the 
cave was abandoned in a hurry, probably 
under external pressure. The typically 
Herodian vessels, and the second floor of 
stamped earth, lead to the assumption that 
this cave also served as a refuge during the 
period of the destruction of the Second 
Temple. 


1080 The upper floor of stamped earth covered 





an earlier level of debris from the Chalcolithic 





MEANS VALLEY. 


south-west and north-west, parts of which are still 
filled up. The halls are 39 by 46 ft. (12 by 14 m.) 
in area and from 5 to 114 ft. (1.5 to 3.5 m.) in 
height. The crevices, which have not yet been 
entirely cleared, are between 16} and 19} ft. 
(5 and 6 m.) deep. 

The blackened ceiling of Hall I is marked by 
large patches of white, indicating where stones 
had fallen, presumably after the inhabitants had 
left the cave. The ceiling and crevices of Hall II 
are coated with soot. In Hall I three large stones 
rest on a Chalcolithic level. The later inhabitants 
made use of these stones by fitting one up as a 
mortar, with a grinder, and the other two as 
grinders alone. A small stone mortar with grinder 
was also found on the upper floor (Fig. 16). This 
latter floor, which extends over both halls,.is made 
of stamped earth and straw. A second floor, found 
in Hall II at a depth of 4} to 7} ims. (12 to 20 
cm.,) was also of stamped earth. 

On the upper floors of both chambers two 
fragments of papyrus were found. One, which 
was very creased, was inscribed in Greek, and the 
second in Hebrew. This year we excavated more 
fragments of papyri and ostraca in Hebrew. 

‘ a fireplaces were found on the floor of 

all I: one is square, 15} by 153 ins. (40 o cm. 
in size and enclosed by fiat, seetaae pn hh thy 
other is circular, about 1 m. in diameter, enclosed 
by unhewn stones down the middle. Both fire- 
places contained ashes, cinders, sherds of cooking 


PART OF THE WEST COAST OF THE DEAD SEA, BETWEEN EN-GEDI 
AND MASSADA, SHOWING THE LOCATION OF NAHAL MISHMAR AND THE 


OTHER VALLEYS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE. “N.” OR “NAHAL” 


period, up to 2 metres. This gap of more 

than 3000 years in settlement is also evident 

in other caves in Nahal Hever and Seelim, 

which were excavated by Dr. Aharoni and 

Professors Y. Yadin and N. Avigad. There 
were remains of fireplaces and signs of fire. 
Among the finds were preserved objects made 
of straw. At a depth of about 113 ins. (30 cm.) from 
the top of the level a straw sieve was found, com- 
plete with sifter, the interstices of which averaged 
t+ in. (2-3 mm.). The sieve was almost entirely 
flattened by the pressure of the soil above it. After 
careful treatment it became evident that the sieve 
was originally bowl-shaped (Fig. 18). To our 
knowledge no other example of this type of 
sieve has so far been found anywhere. Its upper 
diameter is 15 in. (38 cm.) and the lower one 
7% ins. (20 cm.); evidently it had been used for 
sifting cereals and similar items. In parts the 
plait of straw on the inside of the sieve was worn 
from much use, but the outside was well-preserved. 
In the same level, although at different depths, 
were pieces of straw matting, straw trays, the 
remains of a basket, and a woven rope. 

On the bases of the early sherds of this period 
are imprints of matting and plaited straw left on 
the damp clay while the pottery was being made. 
Similar imprints are known from Teleilat Ghassul 
and other sites. 

Complete clay vessels and sherds were found, 
such as ladles, pots, jugs, bowls and basins (Fig. 2). 
At least one of the small bowls was used as a lamp, 
as indicated by the soot-mark on the rim. Also 
found were pots with flaring rims and small 
pierced handles attached to the shoulder or body 
of the vessel; vessels with [Continued above, right. 





A COPPER TREASURE OF FIVE 
THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


| Mteercas catcannestemnegniem se: teaanam acters 


FIG. 2. A GROUP OF POTTERY FROM THE CHALCOLITHIC (c. 3000 B.C.) 
LEVEL IN THE CAVE. ONE SMALL BOWL HAD BEEN USED AS A LAMP, 
AS A SOOT-MARK ON THE RIM REVEALED. 


Continued.| incised herring-bone decoration; thumb-indented ledge handles; 
rims of different types of hole-mouth jars, the upper part of a churn with a 
flaring concave neck and large pierced handles, together with other sections 
of the churn; spindle whorls of stone and pottery; a clay stopper; sticks of 
wood of various lengths, sharpened and scraped at their ends ; various ornaments 
such as a round ivory disc (Fig. 13), an ivory bead, tiny faience beads and a 
clay statuette of a sheep (Fig. 3); remnants of textile and leather, including a 
sandal. Many remnants of animals were uncovered at this level, such as: 
ram (?), goats, mole, rabbit, various birds, fossil sea-snails, shells from the 
Mediterranean and the entire region. A large quantity of grain and other 
foodstuffs was found. The cereals are now being examined by Dr. D. Zaitschek, 
a Hebrew University botanist interested in prehistoric and archzological botany. 


a 


FIG. 6 a-c. FROM THE CHALCO- 

LITHIC TREASURE: THREE COP- 

PER OBJECTS OF A PROBABLY 
RITUAL USE. 


— _ 
J 
FIG. 8. A GROUP OF COPPER TOOLS—AXE-HEADS AND A 
HAMMER, SELECTED FROM A GREAT NUMBER FOUND IN 
THE CHALCOLITHIC “ TREASURE.” 


Continued.) from Chalcolithic sites in the Dead Sea area (Teleilat Ghassul) and 
the Negev (Beersheba, etc.) is remarkable. At a depth of about 6 ft. (2 m.), 
in the northern wall of the cave, the entrance to a niche was found, concealed 
by a smooth stone. When the stone was rernoved, there was revealed to us a 


sssessnerestesennsestentsssessesssetettee - oseeeseecseeorennetceees 
FIG. 3. A CLAY STATUETTE OF A SHEEP y FIG. 4. ABOUT 3000 YEARS YOUNGER THAN FIGS. 2 AND 3: 
CHALCOLITHIC LEVEL. REMAINS OF A GREAT 
VARIETY OF ANIMALS WERE FOUND IN THE CAVE 


FIG. 6. A COPPER STANDARD (OR SCEPTRE) OF GREAT BEAUTY FROM THE 
TREASURE. TWO ASPECTS ARE SHOWN, BY MEANS OF A MIRROR. 


FIG. 9. A GROUP OF CHALCOLITHIC COPPER MACE-HEADS— 
THE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION IS STILL MYSTERIOUS. 
STONE EXAMPLES WERE ALSO FOUND. 
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| A SCEPTRE AND MACES 
| FROM NAHAL MISHMAR. 


| ptbevveevvencar onan svaacusenacnrzarornes sete eteeteecessenees teerpeasnas sees: sess cenecsapessoaaersescs:. ot 


neat MAERUA ALONE 1 soscecescevseeassnsccenasuvecvsceesesassevvceseeneastete 
5 
A GRACEFUL JUG OF THE 1ST CENTURY A.D.—PROBABLY /{ 
FROM THE BAR KOCHBA PERIOD. | 
F 
He has already arrived at the important conclusion that the wheat found in the 
cave is the ‘‘ missing link "’ between the wild two-grained wheat (Triticum 
dicoccoides) discovered in this country fifty-five years ago by A. Aronson, and 
the primitive hard wheat species cultivated by the Arabs here for hundreds of 
years. The recent finds contain, for the first time in this country, not carbonised 
remains of cereal grains such as were found in other excavations, but whole 
spikelets with perfectly preserved glumes and paleae, making it possible to 
determine the species and even the variety. The finds of this period, belonging 
to the later part of the Chalcolithic age and perhaps to beginning of the Early 
Bronze Age I, are evidence of a prolonged and regular habitation of this cave 
and of the ways of daily life and the level of the material culture of the inhabi- 
tants. The resemblance of the objects found here with those [Continued below, left. 
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FIG. 7 a-c. THREE MORE OF THE 

GROUP OF COPPER “CANDLE- 

STICKS” OF THE KIND ALSO 
SHOWN IN FIG. 5. 


hensane 


all 


FIG. 10. A SELECTION OF FIVE EXCELLENT COPPER CHISELS 
FROM THE “TREASURE.” ALL THESE COPPER OBJECTS 
ARE REMARKABLE FOR THEIR TECHNICAL PERFECTION. 


veritable treasure, wrapped in matting (Fig. 12), consisting of ca. 430 objects 
of copper, including six beautifully-fashioned ivories (five objects with holes, 
and one box), six mace-heads made of hematite and one of limestone. The 
hoard includes items which can be identified, though not all (Continued overleaf. 
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FROM THE CHALCOLITHIC TO 
BAR KOCHBA—BY THE DEAD SEA. 
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{ mc. lL. A COPPER OBJECT OF SOME BEAUTY, FIG. 12. PART OF THE 5000-YEAR-OLD MATTING IN WHICH THE C FIG. 13. AMONG THE OBJECTS FOUND LOOSE AT THE 
FROM THE TREASURE. PERHAPS AN ARMLET—THE LITHIC TREASURE OF ABOUT 430 OBJECTS WAS FOUND WRAPPED. THE CHALCOLITHIC LEVEL OF THE CAVE: A PIERCED 
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EXTERIOR MINIMUM DIAMETER IS ABOUT 6} INS. STATE OF PRESERVATION IS REMARKABLE. 
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DISC OF IVORY AND SOME BEADS. a, 
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Continued.|} can be named; copper mace- 
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Beersheba, Metser, Beit Shean, and in 
Chalcolithic level in the Seelim Valley; a 
small piece of holed ivory and a fragment 
of a stick, found earlier in Beersheba; atte > 4 

and certain elements [Continued opposite. _f ti ’ ¥ culture in general in this [Continued below, lefi. 
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FIG. 14 A BALL OF TWINE—ABOUT 1800 YEARS FIG. 15. THE “ SCOUTS’ CAVE,” LATER RENAMED THE “ TREASURE CAVE” FIG. 
OLD—WOUND ROUND A STONE. SEVERAL LENGTHS AFTER THE HOARD OF CHALCOLITHIC COPPER: THE ROPE LADDER APPROACH STONE FALL OF THE EARLIER PERIOD: A PRIMITIVE 














OF THREAD WERE FOUND IN THE CAVE. FROM ABOVE. STONE MORTAR AND PESTLE. 
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SEWN TOGETHER AND APPARENTLY PART OF A LEATHER JACKET. HERE DISPLAYED ON A TRANSPARENT PLASTIC STAND. 





~ i, 
FIG. 17. ABOUT 1800 YEARS OLD: SCRAPS OF LEATHER, INCLUDING TWO PIECES FIG. 18. ABOUT 5000 YEARS OLD: AN ALMOST CERTAINLY UNIQUE STRAW SIEVE, POR SIFTING CEREALS, 


Continued.) ancient period. The new discovery, by its uniqueness, naturally Egypt in the south. And what was the reason f ; : , 
ae canny questites, for instance in to origin of the people desertion of the area, and the desertion of pA te lee 3 
the Caucasus, Persia, Mesopotamia, Anatolia, etc:, in 
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aed nae te the 

handsomest 
large shrub or small 
tree in this parish 
at the time of 
writing this piece, 
that is in mid- 
November, is a fine 
specimen of a cor- 
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from my house; I believe that it was planted only 
about seven years ago, but it cannot be less than 
15 ft. tall and 20 ft. through; I think that as 
many people stop to look at it now, when it is 
covered with its large raspberry-like fruits as big 
as medilars and a dull crimson in colour, as did so 
in May and into June, when the plant was well 
covered with the great flower-like bracts. All the 
cornels are growing in popularity but it is a wonder 
to me that they have not been much more widely 
planted in the past; the one in question, for 
example, Cornus kousa, was introduced over eighty 
years ago and it is not difficult or demanding 
about soil although it does best in deep loams, 
it likes sun but will tolerate some shade, and it is 
hardy. Despite these advan- 
tages it is not really common. 
The true flower of this species 
is inconspicuous but about each 
inflorescence are arranged four 
large, cream-coloured bracts 
which look like petals, the 
whole “ flower’ having some- 
thing of the look of a clematis. I 
have already mentioned the 
fruits which add to the beauty 
of the tree in autumn. Al- 
though C. kousa is deciduous, it 
seems reluctant to let go of its 
leaves which remain fresh after 
those of other trees have been 
shed; after a hot summer the 
leaves, before they fall, turn a 
deep bronze red, so that this 
species is valuable foritsautumn 
leaf colour. So is its variety 
chinensis, whose leaves turn 
crimson and whose bracts are 
larger than in the type. 


A more beautiful plant than 
either is C. capitata, anevergreen 
species, but one which cannot 
be so widely planted since it 
is not perfectly hardy, although 
the best specimen known to 
me, a plant about 12 ft. tall, 


wide-spreading in its habit, well IN FLOWER AND FRUIT: CORNUS KOUSA, THE LEFT PICTURE BEING OF THE VARIETY, CHINENSIS, IN FLOWER, 
THE RIGHT OF THE TYPE FORM IN FRUIT. THE LATTER PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN NOVEMBER. 


furnished with branches and 
most graceful in its bearing, 
puts up with a certain amount 
of frost and some cold east wind every year. 
However, it is apparently unwise to plant C. 
capitata anywhere but in the south-west. The 
big fruits, very like those of C. kousa, look most 
attractive in November among the fresh green 
of the leaves. But the great beauty of this, 
Bentham’s Cornel, is in May when the big flower- 
like groups of bracts, four or six to each inflores- 
cence, appear. They are a rich sulphur yellow. 
Bean says that the fruit is often spoilt by birds; I 
have just been examining the nearest specimen of 
C. capitata, which is loaded with ripe fruits, some 
of them 1} ins. in diameter; very few seem to 
have been pecked. 


The cornel so beloved of Americans as Flowering 
Dogwood is C. florida. This, too, isa very beautiful 
shrub, or rather small tree; the bracts are white 
or greenish white in the type, rosy red in the much 
lovelier variety rubra. It is quite usual to hear 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


DOGWOODS OR CORNELS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


experienced gardeners advise against planting this 
cornel on the grounds that it is not hardy; this, of 
course, is absurd, for the species flourishes in 
New England, New Englanders make a festival 
of driving out of the cities to see the wild dogwood 
in flower, and in its native habitat it has to suffer, 
every winter, temperatures which occur in England 
not two or three times in a century. The fact 
remains that dogwoods in Britain rarely look 
happy and I have a theory about this; they have, 
for their supposed tenderness, been most commonly 
planted in quite the wrong parts of England. 
The cool, damp summers of the south-west do not 
suit them at all. Where do peaches do best in 
England out of doors? Suffolk and the east coast. 
Why ? Hot dry summers and autumn heat-waves 
ripen the new wood as it is rarely ripened in the 
west. I believe that the same would be true of 
C. florida on one condition, that, like peaches, the 
trees be planted high and on a site with really good 


Photographs by J. E. Downward. 


katabatics . . . an outlandish word meaning air- 
drainage. For the flowers with their protecting 
bracts are formed in autumn and open in spring; 
they are ruined if caught by a May frost. You see 
the difficulty ? In those parts of Britain where 
May frost is not to be feared, the wood will not 
ripen; and where the wood ripens, there are apt 
to be May frosts. 


However, there is an American cornel which 
does not suffer from this incompatibility with our 
climate since it comes from the western part of 
North America, including that region whose 
climate is most like our own. This is C. nuttallii 
which Bean describes as the noblest of the genus. 
I have planted it here, but the finest specimen of 
it I have seen was in Sussex. Asa rule it remains a 
shrub in gardens but where it is well suited it may 
grow into a tree; in the wild it may attain 70 or 
80 ft., apparently, but it is not likely to grow so 











large in England 
It is deciduous and 
fairly hardy. The 
bracts, six to each 
group surrounding 
the bunched inflor- 
escence, are very 
large, cream fading 
to white and finally 
to green. As they 
may be 3 ins. long, the whole “ flower" can be 
6 ins. in diameter. The species is apparently not 
likely to be at its best or to live very long in the 
colder parts of Britain, but in the maritime counties 
and the south-west it can attain a great size and a 
considerable age. 











A very hardy cornel is C. alba which has no 
bracts and whose cymes of small flowers are of 
no great merit: it is planted for its winter beauty, 
for in autumn the young stems turn brilliant red 
and they, after leaf fall, are most decorative; the 
variety sibirica is supposed to be better than 
the type. The species is one which forms a dense 
thicket of suckers and must, therefore, be 
planted where it will not in- 
trude upon other, less vigorous 
shrubs. The variety I planted 
was C. a. sibirica variegata, for 
this, with creamy yellow leaf 
margins, is handsome in sum- 
mer as well as winter. I did 
not find it very easy to estab- 
lish; it suffered from some kind 
of die-back of the growing 
tips. But this seems to be an 
unusual misfortune. 


C. mas is a European native 
and the garden name for it is 
Cornelian cherry; the name is 
derived from the large, bright 
red fruit which is borne rather 
too sparsely as a rule but 
which, where the shrub is really 
well suited, makes it a very 
handsome object in autumn. 
However, the species is not 
planted with that in mind but 
for its very early flowers; these 
appear in February and often 
in great abundance. Each in- 
florescence is enclosed in four 
small, hairy bracts; when these 
open they expose the umbels 
of flower. The individual 
flower is very small, but the 
umbels are striking because of 
their form and bright yellow 
colour. They are borne each 
on a short stalk growing from 
the last season’s wood, so that in a good 
flowering specimen the whole outside of the plant 
may be covered with them. The flowers appear 
before the leaves so that C. mas looks best 
when planted among evergreens, and since it 
attains 20 ft. or more in time, Portugal laurel 
makes a good companion for it. There are 
a number of varieties, all of them good: some 
of them are not easy to buy. The variety 
aurea elegantissima with its golden, cream 
and pink-flushed leaf margins, is the prettiest. 
For a small garden the ideal variety is nana, 
a compact shrub with the merits of the type. 
In xanthocarpa the fruits are yellow instead 
of being red. All varieties of C. mas are indif- 
ferent to cold in winter, but if fruit, as well as 
flower, is to be borne they really need rather 
hotter summers than they get here and it is 
wise to plant them with full exposure to the 
sun. 
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SELECTED PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 


“ROCK HOPPER PENGUINS” PERHAPS TURNING AT SOME RUDE COMMOTION; AN UNUSUAL WITH HEADS HELD HIGH AND FEET IN STEP: THE “ KORI BUSTARDS,” BY J. TAYLOR, A.R.P.S., ARE 
PHOTOGRAPH OF CHARACTER BY BEN GARTH, F.R-P.S. THE VERY PICTURE OF ELEGANCE. 


A FEARFUL SUBJECT IS TURNED INTO A THING OF BEAUTY: “ THE TEETH OF ANGLER FISH * WHICH ARE PHOTOGRAPHED BY DENNIS W. HATTON. 


The Royal Photographic Society’s Autumn Nature Exhibition at 16, Princes Gate, penguins and the Kori bustard are captured in characteristic poses, whereas the 
S.W.7, opened on November 24 and is showing until December 21. These photo- gorilla, chimpanzee and the orang-outang are portraits. Their expressions and 
graphs are from more than 400 which are exhibited. Apart from the fine array feelings are very much alive; each has something to say for himself perhaps ‘‘ Not 
of animals and birds, there are a number of orchids and insects. The photographs too close,” “‘Mother me” and “I’m a good judge of things.”’ The masked palm 
are in monochrome and colour and there are nearly fifty stereoscopic colour trans- civet just looks on, watching everything that passes. This year’s exhibition places 
parencies. The treatment of the animals is the most striking, some technically more emphasis on variety than in previous years, there are fewer nesting birds and a 
and others from a purely sentimental point of view. In all cases it is extremely greater range of subjects for the non-specialist to enjoy. John Milton wrote—“‘ Beauty 
apparent that the photographer loves his subjects and understands them. The is Nature’s brag, and must be shown in courts, at feasts, and high solemnities.”’ 
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TUMN EXHIBITION: NATURE STUDIES FROM THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


INTELLIGENT AND STRONG: THE “ORANG-OUTANG,” WHICH IS CLEVERLY PORTRAYED THE “ MASKED PALM CIVET”” RESTS NONCHALANTLY WITH PIERCING EYES. THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 


WITH GREAT DEPTH. THE PHOTOGRAPH IS BY W. M. MARYNOWICZ, F.R.P.S. ERIC KIRKLAND, F.R.P.S., SEEMS TO HAVE CAUGHT ALL ITS CHARACTER. 


> 


+ 


HILD-LIKE AND WITH WISTFUL EYES: THE “ YOUNG CHIMPANZEE ” IS A SENSITIVE AND ARRESTING “ ALL ANIMALS ARE BORN EQUAL ” (GEORGE ORWELL). WHO WOULD CARE TO DISPUTE THIS WITH 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ERIC KIRKLAND, F.R.P.S. THE “GORILLA.” THE PHOTOGRAPH IS BY W. M. MARYNOWICZ, F.R.P.S. 
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TT female starling is very like the male except 
that her feathers are shorter and broader, 
which makes the light-coloured tips more con- 
spicuous, SO that she appears more spotted. She 
also has a less metallic sheen to her plumage. 
Even so, these differences are not easy to detect. 
Therefore, when I saw two starlings fighting I was 
noable to determine whether they were male and 
female, two males or two females. In any event, 
the fight was short, sharp and furious, making 
observation of details difficult. The starlings 
were on the lawn. One was on its back, the other 
standing over it, and their beaks were interlocked. 
There was no other starling near, and no reason 
for the fight that I could discern. 

It would appear that starlings are given to 
fights of this sort. It was not the first time I had 
seen this performance, with one bird pinned down 
by the other; and I have several times been told 
by other people of their having witnessed such a 
ferocious display. According to Dr. David Lack, 
our greatest authority on the robin redbreast, this 
bird that figures so prominently on Christmas 
cards and in other forms of pictorial art, spends 
most of its time fight- 
ing. Starlings, by 
contrast, aresociable, 
and apart from 
squabbling over food 
on the bird-table, 
seem to live together 
harmoniously, yet 
when they do scrap 
they use no half- 
measures. 

If we want to 
know why birds, or 
any other animals, 
fight, there is no 
difficulty in finding 
ananswer. Inalmost 
every book on natural 
history we can find 
references to two 
males fighting for 
possession of the 
female. And it is not 
only in the more 
romantic books that 
we find this. It is 
always assumed that 
it is true, even in the 
more sober and 
academic writing. 
Yet it would seem 
that the truth is 
otherwise. 

Two to three years 
ago, a discussion 
on this subject arose 
during the course 
of a scientific 
meeting at the 
Zoological Society of 
London. What gave 
rise to the discussion escapes me at the moment, 
but I clearly remember the remark made by 
the last speaker, in summing up the discussion. 
It was to the effect that there is no evidence 
of animals fighting for mates, except perhaps 
among the Primates (a group which includes 
monkeys, apes and man). I remember this 
more especially because the idea struck me 
as revolutionary—as it must have struck many 
others present. Since then, however, there have 
been published several accounts of close observa- 
tion of the habits of different species, even of 
Primates, and not only do these show no evidence 
of fighting of this nature but in one instance there 
was the positive statement about baboons that, 
although courtship and mating were frequently 
observed, there was no indication whatsoever of 
two males fighting over a mate. 

The story seems to be the same wherever one 
looks, provided the source of information is the 
published result of sustained and precise observa- 
tion and not from a writer who is merely repeating 
what everyone else has said. A few years ago I 


would have made this same remark about animals 
fighting for a mate, but even before the discussion 
at the London meeting, to which I have referred, 
| was already beginning to have doubts about it. 
And when I ransacked my memory for any 
clear instance I could recall of having actually 
witnessed two males fighting over a female I could 


FEET UP AND WINGS BACK: TWO MOORHEN FIGHTING. 





WHEN ANIMALS FIGHT. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


think of none in which the matter was beyond 
doubt. 
My doubts began, so far as I can recall, during 
a period beginning about ten years ago when I 
had particularly good opportunities for watching 
blackbirds. The male blackbirds are very much 
given to skirmishing, rather than actual fighting, 
chasing each other on the ground, or flying up 
into the air almost breast to breast with a 
satiny rustle of wings. You see these skirmishes 
between pairs, or between three or more black- 
birds, even to as many as six or seven, and when 
the higher numbers are involved it not infrequently 
happens that the fight ends in their flying off in 
line astern. In all the instances I watched there 
was never any sign of a hen blackbird, or if one 
were near, it was very clear that her presence there 
was entirely fortuitous. 
The truth, so far as our blackbirds are con- 
cerned, seems to be that as the new year begins, 





with the breeding season not many weeks ahead, 
the males become particularly active and quarrel- 
some, and then as the actual breeding season 
approaches, and the time for pairing off, their 
energies are directed into other channels and 
fighting becomes less frequent. The first of these 
activities is the establishing of a territory in which 
a nest will later be built and in which the male 
will tend his mate. 

My observations were, to an extent, casual, 
although I was paying special attention to this 
species. It is of interest, therefore, to turn to the 
writings of someone who made a definitive study of 
blackbirds. In a book published in 1958, ‘“‘ A Study 
of Blackbirds,’’ D. W. Snow records his observa- 
tions of blackbirds in the Oxford Botanic Garden. 
He concludes his chapter on fighting with the 
following words: ‘‘ Thus, although females fight 
less often than males in spring, they probably fight 
more violently, as other observers have noticed. 
This is probably connected with the different 
objects of their fights: males fight for territories, 
females mainly for mates.”’ 

I would like to repeat these last words, because 
they sum up all I have been able to uncover on this 
topic, not only for birds but for other animals, and 
especially for mammals. There may be the occa- 
sional episode in which two males fall out over a 
female, but contrary to our beliefs and to all that 
is written on this, one can but come to the 





IT IS TACITLY ASSUMED THAT THE MALES FIGHT OVER THE FEMALES, BUT 
EVIDENCE POINTS TO RIVALRY IN LOVE BEING THE LEAST FREQUENT CAUSE. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN FEBRUARY, LONG 


BEFORE THE BREEDING SEASON HAD BEGUN. (Photograph by Jane Burton.) 
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conclusion that such fights must be very rare 
indeed, if they occur at all. The evidence all along 
is that “‘ males fight for territories, females mainly 
for mates.” 

The ensuing remarks made by Dr. Snow in this 
same chapter merely serve to emphasise this: 
“In every case where | knew the circumstances 
fully, violent fights between females were between 
birds which had previously been associating with 
the same male.’’ He then continues: ‘‘ Unlike the 
fights between birds of the same sex, about the 
same number of fights were recorded between birds 
of the opposite sex in autumn as in spring. Four 
of these were violent, whereas no violent fights 
were recorded between birds of the same sex at 
this time.”’ 

Moorhens and coots make such a show when 
fighting that it is difficult to miss what is taking 
place. Their fights are on the water and they 
consist of the participants, whether two, three or 
more, facing each other on the surface of the water 
and lashing out at each other with their powerful! 
feet, creating a very noticeable splashing of the 
water. Such fights are more common, according 
to my observation 
outside the breeding 
season, and there is 
no evidence to show 
they have anything 
to do with rivalries 
in love. 

If there were the 
Space, it would be 
possible to take one 
example after an- 
other, of definitively 
recorded observa- 
tions from a variety 
of scientific writings 
all pointing to the 
Same conclusion. 
There have been 
several clear-cut in- 
stances in my own 
aviaries of male 
birds fighting over 
a territory and of hen 
birds fighting over 
a male. 

Perhaps Dr. Lack 
in his book “ The 
Life of the Robin” 
gives us a clue to 
why an_ erroneous 
idea should have been 
so firmly established. 
It would be a case of 
appearances being 
deceptive at casual 
glance. Robins are 
unusual in two things 

apart from the 
amount of time they 
spend fighting: they 
occupy their terri- 
tories for most of the year, and both males and 
females establish territories. Only during the 
breeding season do two robins of the opposite sex 
share a territory. At all times, the territory is 
jealously guarded and intruders driven out, either 
by vigorous (and warning) song or by a threat 
display. Only occasionally does an actual fight 
develop. Moreover, robins persistently trespass on 
each other’s territories. ‘ Territorial attacks are 
especially frequent when a robin has newly 
arrived. For instance, a hen which has just 
paired up with a cock in early spring is at first 
unaware of the boundaries of her mate’s territory. 
She wanders in all directions, and whenever she 
trespasses is promptly threatened by the neigh- 
bouring owner.” 

A hen wandering into a neighbouring territory 
would be most likely to be attacked at or near the 
boundary. The presence of the owner of that terri- 
tory near the boundary would cause her mate to 
join in merely to warn off the potential trespasser. 
He would do the-same in the same circumstances 
whether a hen were present or not. With the hen 
present a fight develops—or more usually an 
aggressive display and no more—with three birds 
present. Such a scené; witnessed casually, would 
look very much like two males fighting for a 
female. The evidence available from all sources 
only makes sense if the rule is: “ Males fight for 
territories; females mainly over mates.”’ 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


AMERICAN STAGE AND SCREEN ACTRESS 
THE LATE MISS RUTH CHATTERTON 
Miss Ruth Chatterton, the American 
actress, died on November 24 at the age of 
sixty-eight. She became a star on Broadway 
with “‘ Daddy Long Legs’ in 1914. After 
a succession of hits she went to Hollywood 
in 1928. After her success ir, ‘‘ Dodsworth "’ 
she returned to the stage. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, PRESIDENT AND MME. DE GAULLE, AND LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN DURING 


CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER: THE LATE 
MISS ADELINA DE LARA. 
Miss Adelina de Lara, a great pianist taught 
by Clara Schumann, died on November 25 
at the age of eighty-nine. She toured 
widely and has lectured on the teaching of 
Clara Schumann. She was awarded the 
0.B.E. in 1951 and in 1955 she published 
her autobiography, “* Finale.” 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENT’S STAY AT BIRCH GROVE. 


President de Gaulle and Mme. de Gaulle arrived in England on November 24 to spend the week- 
ime Minister and Lady Dorothy Macmillan at Mr. Macmillan’s home, Birch Grove, 


end with the 


in Sussex. No communiqué about the talks between the two leaders was issued. 
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SUSPENDED FROM PRACTISING FOR THREE 
YEARS: MR. VICTOR DURAND, QC. 
Mr. Victor Durand, Q.C., has been su ded 
from practisi for three years by the 
Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple 
after being found guilty of two charges of 
professional misconduct. The charges con- 
cerned a recent action between a photo- 
grapher and a police officer. 


MISSING ON AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDI- 
TION: MR. MICHAEL ROCKEFELLER. 
Mr. Michael Rockefeller, a son of the 
Governor of New York, Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, has been reported missing on an 
anthropological expedition in New Guinea. 
Dutch air and naval units gave up the 
search for him on November 22. He was 
last seen off the coast on November 20. 


ATOM EELEALLINTAOEENENAAD LAE HEOEN OEE! 


———— 


ADMINISTRATOR IN EAST AFRICA: THE LATE 
SIR CLAUD HOLLIS. 
Sir Claud Hollis, G.C.M.G., C.B.E., a 
pioneer of British administration in East 
Africa and a distinguished colonial civil 
servant, died on November 22 at the age of 
eighty-seven. He was Colonial Secretary 
of Sierra Leone in 1913 and then Governor. 
He has written on East African subjects. 
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RETIRING FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE: MR. D. A. MORSE. 
Mr. D. A. Morse, director-general of the 
International Labour Office, has informed 
the governing body of his decision to 
retire. He has been with the service for 
thirteen years and declined the offer of 
continuing. He will be returning to his 
country, the United States, from Geneva. 


¥ THE COLONIAL SECRETARY IN KENYA: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. MULIRO, MINISTER OF 
/ COMMERCE, MR. MAUDLING AND MR. NGALA, LEADER OF GOVERNMENT BUSINESS. 
Mr. Reginald Maudling, the Colonial Secretary, arrived in Nairobi on November 24t 
At the airport he stated that he had come to hear the views of all parties and tha. 
he had no intention of imposing any solution on Kenya. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL: 
SIR ROBERTSON KING. 
Sir Robertson King is the chairman of the 
Electricity Council which recently made a 
4,000,000 pay award in defiance of the 
vernment’s pay policy. On Novem- 
ber 21, in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister delivered a rebuke to the 
Electricity Council for their action. 


W/, 


REINSTATED ON THE MEDICAL REGISTER: 
DR. JOHN BODKIN ADAMS. 
The General Medical Council Disciplinary 
Committee granted the application of 
Dr. Adams to be restored on the medical 
register on November 22. In 1957 he 
pleaded guilty to charges of oty and 
not registering dangerous drugs. His health 
prevents his being a general practitioner. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE FINE ARTS SCHOOL AT BANFF, WITH S 


The University of Alberta is a co-educational, publicly-supported institution 
possessing the sole right of conferring degrees (other than degrees in Divinity) 
in the Province of Alberta. Instruction began in 1908, in what is now the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, but was first officially so named in 1914. 


/OUTH—NO. XCIII. TYPICAL SCENES | | 
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Graduate study began slowly in the early years but has increased rapidly since 
1950. The faculty of Graduate Studies was established in 1957. The Depart- 
ment of Education began in 1912 and the Banff School of Fine Arts in 1933. 
University classes began in Calgary in 1946. The first year of Arts and 
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ENES | AND BUILDINGS OF THE EXPANDING UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, CANADA. | 
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OUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND AND WILD DEER ROAMING AROUND IN THE CAMPUS. 


i ided i d the first year of various degree courses and twelve major teaching and research buildings in addition to student residences, 
rege y of pasacg odie er & been added. In Edmonton the University | service buildings and two affiliated colleges. Adjoining are the Alberta 
has 857 acres. The campus, situated two miles from the business centre, Research Council, the Provincial Laboratory of Public Health, two teaching 
borders the wooded southern bank of the North Saskatchewan River. Here are hospitals and the Northern Alberta Jubilee Auditorium. [Continued overleaf. 


ondon News” by Edward Goodall. 
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THE ARTS BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY AT EDMONTON. THE UNIVERSITY WAS FOUNDED IN 1908 AND IS UNDERGOING RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
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COMPLETED IN 1921 AND NOW BEING ENLARGED: A VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE AND WELL-EQUIPPED MEDICAL SCIENCE BLOCK, EDMONTON. 
Continued.} At Calgary, the new campus extends over about 230 acres and is | School in the Arts related to the theatre and has since grown steadily. 
on the Banff Highway. The two buildings in Calgary are designedto house § To-day it offers a wide selection of courses in Theatre, Ballet, Opera, Music, 
Arts, Ed ion, Science and Engineering. One of the most attractive Painting, Television and Radio Writing, Modern Languages, Photography 
ts of the University of Alberta is the Banff School of Fine Arts, | and Play-writing. Each year some 700 students from across Canada, the 
It started as a United States and various countries from abroad attend [Continued opposite. 


set amidst beautiful mountain scenery, lakes and woods. 
Drawn specially for “‘ The Illustrated London News"’ by Edward Goodall. 
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STUDENTS FROM THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS PAINTING AT LAKE O'HARA UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE WELL-KNOWN ARTIST, MR. W. J. PHILLIPS, R.C.A. 





Continued.| summer courses. The distinguished teaching staff is drawn from | 1,000,000 sq. ft. to 2,000,000 sq. ft. between 1958 and 1960, and the building 
many countries. The Banff School of Fine Arts has, over recent years, grown —§ programme is accelerating. Construction is to begin soon on a new Research 
into a leading Centre for Continuing Education and in the past year about | Library, an Education Building, a Student Health Centre and residences for 
100 organisations and over 7000 people have held meetings and seminars 1800 students. In Calgary a Physical Education Building is nearing com- 
there. The floor-space of the University buildings in Edmonton rose from | pletion, with a Library and Student Residences to follow. 


Drawn specially for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" by Edward Goodall. 
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HROUGH the night of doubt and 

sorrow onward goes the pilgrim 
band. How long is it since I quoted that at another 
revival of ‘‘ Mourning Becomes Electra’’? I am 
not sure; and, in any event, it seems irrelevant to 
talk of time in the presence of O’Neill’s play which 
grinds on and on through the protesting years 
his is the New England tragedy, the fall of 
the House of Mannon, the loves and hates of an 
Agamemnon and a Clytemnestra, an Orestes and 
in Electra of a century ago. Gloom presses upon 
gloom. In its deeper folds I can sympathise with 
the cry of blinded Gloucester, “ All dark and 
comfortless ! 


[In design it is, of course, a massive work, a 
temple of Hate and Death like the Mannon family 
house itself. At the Old Vic, where very little in 
the three parts and thirteen acts is spared, we are 
able to see (with the “‘ Oresteia "’ clear in memory) 
just how O’Neill has followed Aeschylus. It is 
needless to say that he follows at a long distance 
He has no potency of language (‘‘ That’s the fitting 
habitat for guilt,’’ says Orin). He can march on 
the very edge of bathos (“* You get me so worried 
with your incessant brooding over the past,’’ says 
Lavinia). He can create great rough structures 
of melodrama, deepen the shadows, compel us to 
watch the building, to listen to the hammer- 
hammer-hammer. But, after hours of it, little 
remains fixed in the rebellious imagination. 
Whenever I meet the play the size of its plan 
surprises me; and yet during our wandering round 
its rooms, during those long sessions on its front 
porch, there comes the hopeless feeling that these 
ghosts, forever repeating a grim sequence, can 
have nothing to say that will linger 
They come like shadows, so depart 
The few lines of Yeats’s one-act 

Purgatory ’’ have more force than 
’Neill’s thirteen acts 


Possibly this is ungrateful. I re- 
member that, once, the play moved me 
To-day O’Neill, among the Freudian 
glooms, appears to be a desperate 
worker rather than adramatist inspired. 
I think again and again of Max Beer- 
bohm’s jingle, ‘‘ Death and disease, 
disaster, and darkness were our joy.”’ 
A Mannon wife murders husband with 
aid of lover (illegitimate Mannon); son 
and daughter kill lover; mother com- 
mits suicide; son follows; and at the 
end the last of the Mannons is prepar- 
ing, with some enthusiasm, to seal 
herself in the house as a family tomb. 
With all this, intricately webbed in the 
complexities of what an American 
critic has called ‘‘ psychological motiva- 
tion,”’ the night needs a glory of 
language if it is not to crush us under 
its weight. It lacks any form of glory: 
O’Neill hoped, I imagine, that if he 
talked long enough he would make 
his point Alas, in essence, the talk is 
very small 


As in the past I can still get some- 
thing now and then from reading the 
play that I cannot get on the stage. Not that 
[ say anything whatever against Leslie Hurry’s 
Old Vic sets; they are splendidly atmospheric, and, 
with Barbara Jefford’s Lavinia, the salvation of the 
night. But, since a first glance at the text, years 
ago, a few of O’Neill’s descriptions and directions 
have stayed with me more than any single line 
of dialogue. Thus he writes* of the brooding 
house, with its pagan front on the Puritan grey, 
the mask of the Mannons 


Behind the drive the white Grecian temple portico 
with its six tall columns extends across the stage. A 
big pine tree is on the lawn at the edge of the drive 
before the right corner of the house, Its trunk is a 
black column in contrast with the white 
columns of the portico... It is shortly before 
sunset and the soft light of the declining sun 
shines directly on the front of the house, 
shimmering in a luminous mist on the white 
portico and the grey stone wall behind, intensi- 
fying the whiteness of the columns, the sombre 
greyness of the wall, the green of the 
open shutters, the green of the lawn and 
shrubberv, the black and green of the 
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AFRICAN DANCE COMPANY (Princes). 
Senegal. 
“ BIG SOFT NELLIE” (Theatre Royal, Stratford East). 
Livings, with Bryan Pringle and Roy Kinnear. (November 28.) 


DOUBT AND SORROW. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


pine tree. The white columns cast black bars of shadow 
on the grey wall behind them. The windows of the 
lower storey reflect the sun’s rays in a resentful glare 
The temple portico is like an incongruous white mask 
fixed on the house to hide its sombre grey ugliness 


And then the same exterior by night when “ the 
light of a half-moon falls on the house, giving it 
an unreal, detached, eerie quality ’’ and the trunk 
of the pine is ‘an ebony pillar, its branches a 
mass of shadow The dialogue itself, in the 


theatre, is little more than a steady banging. In 





A SCENE FROM EUGENE O’NEILL’S “ MOURNING BECOMES 

ELECTRA” WHICH OPENED AT THE OLD VIC ON NOVEM- 

BER 21. LAVINIA IS POWERFULLY ACTED BY BARBARA 
JEFFORD AND HAZEL BY JANE DOWNS 





A SCENE FROM BERNARD HEPTON AND NORMAN BENNETT'S “ MISTER UNIVERSE,” AT THE 
BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE WHICH OPENED ON NOVEMBER 21. ON THE OLYMPUS 
COUNCIL CHAMBER THRONE ARE JUPITER (ARTHUR PENTELOW) AND JUNO (MONICA 
STEWART), AND STANDING (LEFT TO RIGHT) ARE HOMER (JOHN CARLIN), MARS (BRIAN 
RAWLINSON) AND BELLA (PAMELA ANN DAVY) WHO IS VERY BORED BY THE WHOLE 
PROCEEDINGS. (Photograph by Lisel Haas.) 


the text we can ease it a little, take it at our own 
pace. It is very, very rarely that I feel a play 
loses in performance; but I am inclined to believe 
now that ‘‘ Mourning Becomes Electra’”’ is, if 
anything, more secure in the study 


Still, let me say that I want no other perform- 
ance of Lavinia than Barbara Jefford’s. She is a 
magnificent actress. Isabella, Joan, Viola, Imogen, 
Margaret of Anjou, Lavinia’s ice and fire: it would 
need an article to begin to do honour to her record 
at the Old Vic. Her power is constant, her intellect 
piercing; and that poise, that carriage of the 
head, is something unmatched in my recollection. 
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Certainly no reading can give the sting of 

the moment when Miss Jefford moves 

for the last time from the sunlight into the utter 
darkness of the Mannon tomb, punishment for 
having been born 


Michael Goodliffe contrives the manner for 
Ezra (‘‘ his deep voice has a hollow, repressed 
quality, as if he were continually withholding 
emotion from it’’). But I am less sure of other 
performances. Sonia Dresdel’s acting has breadth 

she has never feared emotion—but her tech 
nique seems now to be curiously operatic, detached 
from life. Stephen Moore, the Orin, is externalis- 
ing: though he speaks, | am seldom persuaded 
that he feels. Val May's direction is sharp; Leslie 
Hurry’s curtains swoop and billow. All said, I left 
the Vic believing that ‘“‘ Mourning Becomes 
Electra,’’ for all its massiveness of design, was not 
really a play to endure. And I realised with 
pleasure that the next Vic production would be 
** Macbeth.”’ 


No doubt, matters would be different in the 
House of Mannon if the Olympians of “ Mister 
Universe ’’ had anything to do with it. The phrase 
is the title of a new musical play, by Bernard 
Hepton and Norman Bennett, at the Birmingham 
Repertory : a lively business in which Mars, seeking 
to usurp the powers of ‘‘ Mister Universe,” creates 
a tangle that is as odd as any I have known on the 
light musical stage 


It is, in fact, a haunting idea that seems to be 
haunting the wrong play. In 1915 soldiers were 
fighting in Flanders as they had done a century 
before. But in the year of Waterloo, British and 
Prussians were leagued against the 
French, and in 1915 French and British 
were fighting the Germans. Mars, at the 
bidding of Mr. Hepton and Mr. Bennett, 
allows soldiers from each war to mingle 
Now this could be a rewarding and 
curiously chilling idea for fantasy. At 
the Repertory I found myself recalling 
a stage direction of ‘“‘ The Dynasts ’’t 
just as I had remembered directions 
of O'Neill 

Fires begin to shine up from the English 
bivouacs. Camp kettles are slung, and 
the men pile arms and stand round the 
blaze to dry themselves. The French 
opposite lie down like dead men in the 
dripping green wheat and rye, without 
supper and without fire. By and by the 
English army also lies down, the men 
huddling together on the ploughed mud 
in their wet blankets, while some sleep 
sitting round the dyirg fires. 


The fact that I did recall this—so 
apparently irrelevant to the action of 
a musical play—was a sign to me that 
Mr. Hepton and Mr. Bennett could 
have the beginnings of a very different 
kind of piece. Still, ‘‘ Mister Universe ’’ 
does not pretend to be more than a 
diversion, with its quarrelling deities 
(Jupiter, Juno, Mars), its Homer as 
Clerk to the Olympian Council, its 
soldierly fraternising across the years. 
There is likeable music by Mr. Bennett: 
general amiability persists on Olympus and below: 
and Mr. Hepton and his company provide the kind 
of civilised production and performance we expect 
in Station Street. I was moved inexplicably by 
Richard Hampton, one of the shades of Waterloo 
year, when he sang, unaccompanied, “ The guns 
have stopped,”” at a moment of absolute quiet. 
It was then that, doubtless much too seriously, I 
wanted another sort of play, a play possibly out of 
fashion but one I wished the authors would begin. 


I could have wished that Ray Rigby had written 
almost any other play than “ The Cupboard ” 
(Arts), a laborious affair about murder and black- 

mail in the dankest basement flat I have 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





(November 27.) 


First visit of the dancers from 


A play by Henry 


wasennes, 
Z 


met in the theatre. O'Neill’s Lavinia 
might have sat im-it during her endless 
night of doubt and sorrow. 


*“ Mourning Becomes Electra,’’ page 15 
(Cape, 1932). 

t “ The Dynasts,’’ page 482 (Macmillan, 1923 
edition). 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 126: LOOK SHARP! 














A STERN GLANCE FROM A PEKINGESE WHICH IS OBVIOUSLY ALL-TOO CONSCIOUS OF ITS IMPERIAL PAST. 


The arrogant manner of Pekingeses is obviously due to their imperial past in 
China where they were regarded so entirely as the property of the imperial 
family that it was death for anyone not of the blood royal to possess one. 
They have always been waited on hand and foot and they expect this service 
to be maintained whether in the Summer Palace or in Bournemouth. To 


someone who does not know them well they are likely to seem just snuffling little 
termagants with nasty tempers and high-pitched yaps; however, if one judges 
by their popularity, they have many other charms. This particular Pekingese 
appears in “‘ Faces,’’ a book of dogs published by the Harvill Press with 
photographs by Laelia Goehr and text by Victoria Sackville-West. 
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| hardly seems a year ago since I was 
discoursing on books for children, 
but the calendar is inexorable, and my 
every available table has, for a fort- 
night past, been groaning under a 
weight of unusually sized and coloured 
literature. I find that much more 
attention is being paid to the needs of 
younger children, with whom I shall be dealing this 
week, leaving their elders for next. In our day, 
once we had mastered “ the cat sat on the mat,”’ 
we graduated at once, through Beatrix Potter, to 
Grimm, Hans Andersen and Andrew Lang, none 
of whom make easy reading, in the sense that their 
vocabulary is not assimilated to that of the 
nursery. We may have struggled for a longer time 
out of our depth, but I believe that we acquired, 
much earlier, a sense of prose style which our own 
children will have to forgo until they are older. 
That may be a pity. On the other hand, their 
reading may well be, in fact, as ours was alleged 
to be, “ without tears,”’ and that is so much gain. 
Ever more scientific than ‘we are, the Americans 
have produced a series of “‘ Beginner Books,’’ now 
published in this country by Collins and Harvill 
Press. Two of these, The Big Jump and Other 
Stories, by Benjamin Elkin, and A Fly Went 
By, by Mike McClintock (8s. 6d. each), are pleasant 
enough, the former being more imaginative and 
the latter an adaptation of the “ house that Jack 
built ”’ technique A similar series is that of the 
“I can read ’”’ books, of which I much preferred 
The Fire Cat, by Esther Averill, though Hurry 
Hurry, by Edith Thacher Hurd (World’s Work; 
gs. 6d. each), runs it fairly close. One can really 
do a good deal with monosyllables and dissyllables. 
I am afraid that in this category of picture- 
books for young children the foreigners have my 
vote. Take, for instance, Reiner Zimnik’s The 
Little Roaring Tiger (Faber; 12s. 6d.) and Tove 
Jansson’s Who Will Comfort Toffle? (Benn; 
11s. 6d.), and see how they stand out from the 
others. I thought that Dorothy Koch’s Let 
It Rain! (World’s Work; tos. 6d.) was all 
together too self-conscious, while Charlie on the 
Run (Faber; 12s. 6d.), by Elizabeth and Gerald 
Rose, the story of a cart-horse who escaped, fell 
rather flat. (A word about illustration, which is 
just as important as text in this type of book.) 
Most artists—by no means all, but most—are far 
more interested in showing off their up-to-the- 
minute modern-idiom techniques than in pro- 
ducing a coherent illustration. I am sure that 
children will not appreciate the kind of picture 
which they feel, rightly or wrongly, that they could 
have painted better themselves. Roberta Leigh— 
we shall meet her again—has produced two books 
in this genre, Mr. Hero and the 
Children (Pelham Books; 3s. 6d.), which I liked, 
and Torchy And The Magic Beam (Pelham Books; 
3s. 6d.), which I did not. A story about the 
adventures of toys really need not drag in space- 
travel by the scruff of its silly and overdone neck. 
Tilly Ballooning (Abelard -Schuman; 
12s. 6d.), by David Fisher, is exactly on the right 
lines, and so, I think—though I admit to a few 
early doubts—is John Langstaff’s Over im the 
Meadow (Worid’s Work; 12s. 6d.). It was good 
to turn to The Real Mother Goose (Collins ; 15s.) with 
what the publishers rightly call the “ timeless 
magic” of Blanche Fisher Wright’s illustrations. 
I never knew that the authentic corpus of rhymes 
was so big. ether two examples of the “ Junior 
Splendour Book Series,’’ The Fables of Aisop and 
La Fontaine (7s. 6d.) and Robin Hood (15s.) adapted 
from the version of Alexandre Dumas (W. H. Allen), 
are really up the street of the very juniors, is 
doubtful. But there is no doubt whatever about 
the right of these books to the title “ splendour.” 
Now I come to the story-books proper. Some 
of these, of course, have print as large and text as 
short as the picture-books, and are meant for 
younger readers. One such is William McCleery’s 
Wolf Story (Gollancz; 9s. 6d.), which exhibits 
the modern cult of the happy ending. In my day 
the wolf would have eaten everything and everyone 
within sight and then died a particularly gory 
death! Both the “ Antelope” and the “ Rein- 
deer ” series have good contributions to make this 
year. I have three of the former (Hamish Hamil- 
ton; 6s. 6d. each), including an “ Andy ”’ story, 
Andy and the Secret Papers, by Reginald 
Taylor, about the mascot of the Royal Dartshires 
who saves the honour of the regiment. It should 
considerably help recruiting in a few years’ time ! 
The other two are The Flying Bike, by Donald 
Smee, a story which explains itself, and The 
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Strange House, by Raymond Briggs, in which 
two boys find an Austrian girl being kept prisoner 
in a deserted house, apparently by a witch. 
(Again I comment on what softies inhabit the 
modern nursery. We would have insisted on a real 
witch, broomstick, spells and all, instead of a poor 
old woman who wins everybody’s sympathy !) 
Of the two “ Reindeers,”” (Hamish Hamilton; 
8s. 6d. each), I was much taken by Jacynth Hope- 
Simpson's The Great Fire, a highly realistic and 
exciting adventure story of two children caught 
in the Fire of London. The other, Barbara 
Willard’s Stop the Train! catches the varying 
moods of an ordinary family with great skill. 





Other Books for Bounger Children. 
CINDERELLA and other stories, retold by Shirley 
Goulden, Illustrated by Cremonini. (W. H. 
Allen ; 7s. 6d.) 


Tue Littte YeLttow Car, written and illus- 
trated by Sally Holliday. (Benn; 7s. 6d.) 


Brave Basy ExLepuant, by Sesyle Joslin. 
Pictures by Leonard Weisgard. (7s. 6d.) 

Cowspoy aNnD His Frienp, by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. Illustrated. (7s. 6d.) 

Grey RABBIT AND THE Circus, by Allison 
Uttley. Pictures by Margaret Tempest. (45.) 

THe Mystery THat Never Was, by Enid 
Blyton. Illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop. (6s.) 

PADDINGTON ABROAD, by Michael Bond. Draw- 
ings by Peggy Fortnum. (8s. 6d.) 

In a Pumpkin SHELL. A Mother Goose A.B.C., 
by Joan Walsh Anglund. (ros. 6d.) 

Wuat ts a Macutne ? by John Syrocki. Pictures 
by Gregory Orloff. (5s.) 

Wuat ts a Sorar System? by Theodore W. 
Munch. Pictures by Berthold Tiedmann. (5s.) 
(All published by Collins.) 


A Beginner Book, by 
(Collins and Harvill ; 


Tue Cat in THE Hart. 
Dr. Seuss. Illustrated. 
8s. 6d.) 


MADELINE AND THE GypsiEs, by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Illustrated. (Deutsch; 15s.) 


ALL THE Fun oF THE Fair, by Dorothy Clewes. 
Illustrated by Juliette Palmer. (8s. 6d.) 

Britt BapGer’s Finest Hour, by “ B.B.,”’ illus- 
trated by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. (8s. 6d.) 

JAMES AND THE SMUGGLERS, by Pauline Clarke. 
Drawings by Cecil Leslie. (6s. 6d.) 

Tue Lorry TuHieves, by Maureen O'Donnell. 
Drawings by Janet Duchesne. (6s. 6d.) 

Tue Mysterious Tower, by Donald Smee. 
Drawings by Anne Linton. (8s. 6d.) 

Tep’s Lucky BALL, by A. Stephen Tring. Draw- 
ings by James Russell. (8s. 6d.) (All pub- 
lished by Hamish Hamilton.) 


THe ADVENTURES oF Mr. HeERo, by Roberta 
Leigh. Pictures by Harry Hess. (3s. 6d.) 
Sara AND Hoppity Finp a Cat and SARA AND 
Hoprity Get Lost, by Roberta Leigh, illus- 
trated by Marion Wilson. (Pelham; 3s. 6d. 

each.) 


Tue Curistmas CuuRcHMOUSE, by Elizabeth 
Wenning. Drawings by Barbara Remington 
(12s. 6d.) 

FLorian’s WONDERFUL JOURNEY, by Franz Karl 
Ginzkey. [Illustrated by Wilfred Zeller- 
Zellenberg. (10s. 6d.) 

JANNoT A FrencH Rassit, by Mireille Marokvia. 
Drawings by Artur Marokvia. (12s. 6d.) 

Littte Bear’s Frrenp. An I Can Read Book, 

Else Holmelund Minarik. Pictures by 
urice Sendak. (9s. 6d.) 

Oxtver, story and pictures, by Syd Hoff. (9s. 6d.) 

Scarepy Cat, by Phyllis Krasilovsky, illus- 
trated by Ninon. (9s. 6d.) (All published by 
World's Work.) 











The next two are definitely not for me, and 
I ask myself why ? Miss Roberta Leigh’s ‘‘ Toma- 
hawk ” stories are well-known favourites, and her 
latest, Tomahawk and the Tomb of the White 
Moose (Pelham Books; 9s. 6d.), is certainly up 
to standard. But she has once more thought fit to 
drag in uranium—why must these concessions to 
our drearily scientific age be made in the most 
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worked out her mine, uranium or no. 
David Fletcher’s The Children Who 
Changed (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.) is 
a bad-tempered little book. The two 
little girls are thoughtless and selfish; 
the dolls with whom they change places 
are worse. There is a moral here, 
but it is a trifle over-emphasised. (I am 
reminded that very few of the books before me 
cater specially for little girls, as distinct from boys. 
There are plenty which will do for either sex, but 
few—and those among the least successful—written 
with girls chiefly in mind.) 

I have kept some of the best to the end. 
Rosemary Weir's Albert The (Abelard- 
Schuman; 12s. 6d.) takes the old theme of the kind- 
hearted dragon and elaborates it most neatly. 
I like the idea of a dragon with an aunt! Albert 
needed careful handling, not only because he 
turned red-hot when angry, but also because 
he was so sensitive. The chapter describing Albert’s 
jealousy of a sea-serpent is particularly good. 
From dragons to zoos is not a very long step, 
and although Gerald Durrell—readers will recall 
my dithyrambs about his latest ‘“‘ grown-up " book 
—has not written a “ story,” his contribution to 
the ‘‘Look” series, Look at Zoos (Hamish 
Hamilton; 6s. 6d.), is outstanding. He tells 
children not only how to look at zoos but what 
to look for and when to expect to see it. There 
are a few “‘ don’ts,”’ but all to the purpose. 

Another “ Antelope ” and another “ Reindeer ”’ 
— it is neither possible nor desirable to keep them 
too closely confined in their own categories—have 
earned a place among my special choices. One 
might think that Raymond Briggs’s Midnight 
Adventure (Hamish Hamilton; 6s. 6d.) was 
rather too much like his ‘“ Strange House,”” and 
some readers may even prefer the latter. I myself 
liked the vigorous movement and the real sense of 
adventure in the former, which shows us a couple 
of small boys thwarting a gang of robbers. With 
Norman Dale’s The Best Adventure (Hamish 
Hamilton; 8s. 6d.), we reach the story-book 
which is almost full-length. It could well have 
found a place among those which I shall be con- 
sidering next week. This is about a village “‘ gang,” 
with one girl member—Ginger thinks her “ soppy,” 
but I cannot quite see on what grounds; and a secret 
cave in which they meet—sometimes at midnight, I 
am sorry to say—in order to consume biscuits. There 
is a village-cum-school bully who involves himself 
in a burglary. Of course, the gang track him and his 
senior accomplice. Really rather a pleasant piece, 
I thought, in spite of its conventional ingredients. 

Just such another is Joyce Gard’s Woorroo 
(Gollancz; 12s. 6d.), which makes something new 
and attractive out of the “ Peter Pan” theme of 
the child who is anxious to fly. There is a historical 
background to the method whereby the wings 
begin to sprout on the shoulders of ten-year-old 
Mark Danby, and his companion and guide is a 
timeless, half-human creature controlling what I 
suppose one must call the ‘‘spell.”” The book contains 
delightful touches, including the attitude of the birds 
to the new-comer to their element, and the matter- 
of-fact way in which all the right kind of adults 
accept the fact of Mark’s new accomplishment. 

Once more this book tends to bridge the gap 
between this week and next—or so I thought until 
I picked up a reprint of Charles Kingsley’s The 
Water Babies (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.), illustrated by 
Harold Jones. Who would now regard this as 
primarily a children’s book ? The language, which 
is often of great beauty, is by no means simplified ; 
no attempt is made to explain or to drive home the 
allegorical sense; often Dr. Kingsley’s learning 
runs away with him, and his adult readers have 
to sharpen their general knowledge if they are to 
follow some of his allusions. Yet this magnificent 
classic was certainly regarded as a book for 
children in Kingsley’s own day—indeed, it was 
read aloud to my sister and myself when we were 
children. I retained of it no more than a memory 
of green translucent water, and of a soot-blackened 
little boy suddenly made as clean as a new pin 
and living a fairy life among trout and dragon-flies. 

I am glad to have read “ The Water Babies "’ 
again, and I ask myself why nothing of the kind 
is ever produced now. The specious answer would 
be that children require something less meta- 
physical. But is that the truth ? as there ever 
anything more metaphysical than a child? Or 
it may be urged that children do not now under- 
stand language of that complexity: We under- 
stand enough, at any rate, to establish a general 
memory of great beauty. 
















they range from excellent reproductions of 
animals 
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Take the finest-looking 
syphon you can get. 
(Look on the label and 
you'll find it says: 
SPARKLETS.) Add one 
box of Sparklets Bulbs. 
Tie them together with 
your best present-giving 
ribbon. 









Pick your date—Christ- 
mas, Birthday, Anniver- 
sary, or what you will. 
Polish up your present 
and get ready to give it 
away. (However much 
you want to keep it 
yourself !) 
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Leave the rest to the 
happy recipient. All he, 
or she, or they, have to 
do is to fill the syphon 
with water, screw in a 
bulb and—hey presto! 
Soda as fresh and spark- 
ling as soda can get—at 
half the price and no 
bother about empties! 








HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/8 


Sparklets syphons 


STREAMLINE MODEL 105/11 


GLOBEMASTER MODEL 113/6 


SPARKLETS BULBS — BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD., SPARKLETS WORKS, QUEEN ST., LONDON N.17 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE SUNBEAM ALPINE (SERIES I). 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


UST over a year ago Rootes introduced the Series II of the Sunbeam 

Alpine, with the engine capacity increased from 1494 c.c. to 1592 c.c. by 
enlarging the bore from 79 mm. to 81.5 mm., the stroke remaining at 76.2 mm. 
With this modification came others, an increase in the choke size of the two 
Zenith carburettors, oil pump and water pump of larger capacity and a 
stronger and stiffer crankshaft with larger crank pins, so that the slightly 
increased maximum power and appreciably higher torque should entail no 
loss of smoothness or reliability. 

In addition to these engine modifications the transmission was given a 
new type of clutch and universal joints of sealed type, thus eliminating two 
greasing points, while steering joints received nylon inserts that require no 
lubrication. The rear half-elliptic springs were made wider to improve lateral 
location of the axle. 

As the Alpine is capable of a high performance and has a reputation for 
being able to maintain it over indifferent road surfaces, it seemed a good 
opportunity to test it by driving to Paris and back for the Salon de I’ Auto- 
mobile early in October, for the roads of Northern France are only fast for a 
car that can accept rough stretches at speed without causing discomfort or 
anxiety to the driver. 

So Rootes provided 
me with the hard-top 
model for an extended 
test, the hard-top being 
an optional extra to the 
open two-seater and 
fitting neatly without 
removing the standard 
hood folded away out of 
sight behind the occa- 
sional rear seat. In the 
Series II more leg room 
has been obtained by 
moving the seats back 
2 ins., and by raising the 
steering wheel and 
column slightly to give 
increased thigh clear- 
ance, and I found the 
driving position to be 
first class, although my 
personal preference 
would be for the wheel 
to be set a little closer 
to the screen to give a 
straighter-arm attitude. 

Visibility through 
the wide curved screen 
and over the downswept 
bonnet is excellent, the 
slender screen pillars 
offering the minimum of 
obstruction. The rear 
window wraps wellround 
into the quarters and 
gives an unobstructed 
view astern, while the 
tips of the distinctive 
fins are easily seen and provide a useful guide when manceuvring in a confined 
space. 

The controls are conveniently placed, especially the remote-control 
central gear lever on to which one’s left hand falls naturally from the steering 
wheel. The handbrake lever to the right of the driver’s seat is sturdy and 
does not cause inconvenience, and the switch for the overdrive is on the 
steering column below the wheel on the right. The wheel carries a horn 
ring that only slightly obstructed my view of the speedometer, but not 
of the revolution counter. 

So I left the Midlands en route for Dover feeling thoroughly at home 
in the car. The hard-top and winding windows give the full weather protec- 
tion and comfort of a coupé with ample headroom, the heater and ventilating 
system allow warmth and fresh air to be adjusted to the needs of the moment, 
and the screen to be kept free of misting. 

The engine appears to have gained in smoothness and quietness of running, 
and the crisp exhaust note is certainly not obtrusive inside the car. The 
increased torque reduces the need for gear changing if one is in a lazy mood, 
but the clutch is quite light in operation and the gear-box has excellent 
synchromesh mechanism that allows fast changes to be made, so that one is 
encouraged to make good use of it. 

On smooth-surfaced English roads the car rode superbly, cruising quietly 
and comfortably between 65 and 75 m.p.h. Its good road-holding was 
demonstrated in no uncertain fashion on a fast stretch of the Dover road 
where a motor-cyclist of a certain type was apparently trying out his 
machine. 

Just after he had overtaken me at speed in the dark I was horrified to 
find him stationary in the middle of the road, astride his machine with his 
feet on the ground, and quite devoid of any lights, front or rear. As he was 
wearing black or very dark overalls he was practically invisible against the 
background of the road surface, even in the quite good light of my head- 
lamps. My instinctive reaction was a quick swerve tothe left round him, 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE SUNBEAM ALPINE SPORTS, A MODEL WHICH COLONEL CLEASE RECENTLY TOOK ON AN . 
EXTENDED TEST TO PARIS AND BACK. ITS PRICE (WITHOUT HARD-TOP AND EXTRAS) IS £696, PLUS {319 15s. 74. PURCHASE TAX. ever, I noticed that 


THE AIRCRAFT BEHIND IT IS PROBABLY RATHER MORE. 


followed by a quick swerve back on to course, and somehow I missed him— 
although I do not quite know how or why, even now. In this manceuvre 
the Alpine was beyond praise; it steered lightly and precisely, and although 
it rolled first right and then left the roll did not affect its fine stability 

After this brief encounter it was a relief to reach Dover and be ushered 
expeditiously on to British Railways’ Maid of Kent and off again at Boulogne 
Then, on French roads, I really began to appreciate the Alpine's good quali- 
ties to the full as it cruised for mile after mile at between 80 and go m.p.h 
in overdrive top gear of 3.39 to 1, with the rev. counter showing 4000 to 
4500 r.p.m. and the engine running as smoothly as an electric motor 

On some of the long gradients a flick of the overdrive switch gave a 
smooth change down to normal top of 4.22 to 1, on which a maximum speed 
of over 90 m.p.h. is available, against nearly 100 m.p.h. on overdrive top 
For rapid acceleration third gear of 5.88 to 1 proved very useful, although 
the maximum is then only 67 m.p.h., but overdrive third with a ratio of 
4-72 to 1 backs this up well for it raises the maximum to 87 m.p.h 

At these higher speeds the suspension and road holding were well demon- 
strated and greatly appreciated on the stretches signposted as “ route 
deformée."’ I soon found 
that it required very 
bad road deformation to 
affect the Alpine unduly 
as regards its comfort, 
and its road-holding 
seemed impervious to 
any potholes or bumps, 
although a slight reac- 
tion could occasionally 
be felt through the 
steering wheel without 
the car’s course being 
affected. During oneday 
there was a strong cross 
wind, but the car’s 
stability was little 
affected, although again 
it could just be sensed at 
the wheel. 

High cruising speeds 
for long distances and 
occasional use of the 
car’s maximum, inevit- 
ably call for use of the 
brakes, and the Girling 
front discs and rear 
drums gave rapid retar- 
dation with only a light 
pedal pressure. More- 
over, there was no indi- 
cation of brake fade, 
and the. brakes were 
always in good balance 
on dry roads. 

On wet roads, how- 


occasionally there was 
a slight suspicion of a 
pull on the steering when the brakes were applied, but any deliberate 
attempt to verify this failed to reproduce it. Then it dawned on me that 
the suspicion only arose after the brakes had not been used for some 
time, so I experimented with light applications to dry the brakes out 
before making real use of them—and the problem was solved! If the brakes 
were not applied for a few miles the discs became wet, and then dried out 
unevenly—one before the other—on the next application, the disc that dried 
first naturally causing a pull to that side. So I dried the brakes out 
frequently. 

As usual with Rootes cars, the Alpine was well turned out for me, with 
yellow bulbs in the headlamps and a Continental spares kit, which was never 
opened, in the boot. The only attention the car needed in some 1200 miles 
was a spot of oil on the lock of the driver’s door when it showed signs of 
sticking. 

The compression ratio of 9.1 to 1 is fairly high even for these days and 
the engine requires premium grade fuel, but on supercarburant it only 
“ pinked ”’ if I was careless with the throttle. Petrol consumption at 25 m.p.g. 
I consider good in view of the performance, for the acceleration is decidedly 
brisk, from rest to 30 m.p.h. in 4.3 sec. and to 60 m.p.h. in 14.6 sec., but the 
overdrive helps towards fuel economy, and good use was made of it. 

In spite of the high compression and high overdrive top ratio the engine 
pulled steadily on it from about 20 m.p.h. and proved quite reasonably 
flexible in Paris traffic, which during the Salon was rather worse than London’s. 

My suitcase, typewriter and the spares kit took up perhaps half the space 
in the boot, but the occasional seat provides room for more luggage, although 
it is only large enough to accommodate a child in any degree of comfort. 

While the Alpine is a sports car it is both fast and comfortable for touring. 
As an open two-seater its price is a basic {695 which purchase tax and sur- 
charge raise to {1014 15s. 7d., while the hard-top costs {65 with tax, over- 
drive {61 19s. 7d., centre lock wire wheels £39 7s. 6d., and heater {£16 10s., 
making a total as tested of {1197 12s. 8d. 
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So maybe your home will never be featured 
in the glossy magazines. Maybe your living- 
room isn’t as big as a football pitch and 
carpeted wall to wall! But oil-fired heating 
is no longer a luxury. You and every other 
home owner can have a scheme tailored to 
your needs and your pocket through the 
Esso Heating Advisory Service. What a 
happy Essolution to the cost of keeping 
winter at bay! 


74 Advisers at your service 

One of the 74 Advisers in the Esso Heating 
Advisory Service specialises in your area. 
He knows its special problems. He has 
been trained in the latest techniques and 
equipment. 

Fill in the coupon which supplies the basic 
information he needs and he’ll go to work. 
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OFF WITH THE LUXURY LABEL! 


Here’s the happy Essolution to the cost of Central Heating! 


You’ll get a practical, flexible scheme that 
can be adapted to your budget and paid for 
entirely out of income. If you wish, the 
whole cost can be met by a loan which your 
Adviser will arrange through Lombard 
Banking Ltd. Repayments can be spread 
out over five years. The interest is low 
and you can claim tax relief on it. Free life 
insurance is included. 


Act now for a summer-warm winter 
Think of it! No more dust and ashes, no 
more soot and grime, no more draughts and 
shivers. Instead, a summer-warm home and 
lashings of hot water right through this 
winter and every winter to come. Don’t 
wait another day to enjoy the comfort, con- 
venience and cleanliness of oil-fired central 
heating. Pick up your pen, NOW! 


€sso 


HEATING ADVISORY SERVICE 





FREE A scheme for oil heating tailored to your NOW 
home and pocket. Complete this coupon 

See SS SS SSS eee sees 
TO: ESSO HEATING ADVISORY SERVICE - ADVANCE HOUSE - BOOT STREET - LONDON, N.1 i 
Please ask my local Esso Heating Adviser to have prepared free and without 
obligation a scheme tailored to my needs and my pocket. 


dust tich the appropriate squares 
1 We wish to convert our existing boiler to oil to supply constant hot 
water only CJ 
2 We wish to install a new oil-fired kitchen boiler to give constant Cl 
water and some additional heating ~ 


3 We wish to convert our existing full central heating system to oil C] 
4 We wish to install a modern oil-fired full central heating system in CO 
our home 


5 We are planning to build a new house and would like to discuss the a 
installation of oil-fired central heating 


detached house C] semi-detached house C] 


terraced house — CJ 
PLEASE FILL IN THE BLANKS 
years old with 
rooms in all including 
..... adults and — 


6 We live in a bungalow 


7 it is about 
8 There are 
9 We are a family of 


storeys 

. bedrooms 

... children 
NAME caioc« cerrens pisase> 


ADDRESS 


a 
¢ 
Tel. No. Veju. one 


COUNTY 


989 
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~ A scotch whisky of 
rare importance 


Wi 
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_— ; 7 
——} Famous Grouse A te | 
= Brand Scotch Whisky has ; 
been distilled. matured and Perfect 
blended in Scotland by . 
succeeding generations of the Gloag companion ' 
family since 1800. Unmistakably 
a distinguished whisky, for travellers or ; 
understandably rare. 
= stay-at-homes 
==: IN CASE OF ; 
DIFFICULTY ABOUT i 
| SUPPLIES, PLEASE Just what he'd like for Christmas! 
WRITE TO US AT THE Comfortable Viyella travelgown, packs 
<> ye _ | ADDRESS BELOW veniently, weighs li : 
: PASS a a wi And dda te 7 
“4 , wt & ‘ FAMOUS four authentic tartans: Black Watch, 
r : Royal Stewart, Gordon, Lindsay. 
— - Sizes 36’—44” chest. £6.6.0 
BET SCOTCH — 


Matthes GloagiSa = x ‘\-A ; BRAND Postal enquiries invited 


214°) WHISKY ~~~ 


THE SCOTCH HOUSE 





Treasure OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, SWI 
(opposite Knightsbridge Tube Station ' 
from Scotland Gist tos | 








MATTHEW GLOAG £ SON LTO., PERTH, SCOTLAND ‘ ee » 


Thank you for the wonderful OPTIKIT.. its the 
best present I ever had ! 


You just couldn't think of a better gift. 

You are not giving him just another toy —a nine days wonder which 

he'll grow out of —OPTIKIT is a real construction kit with which 

any boy can make practical working instruments, such as micro- 
scopes, projectors and telescopes. 

All lenses, mirrors and mechanical parts are TY 
precision made for real instrument construction. , 
Every OPTIKIT contains a 116-page text book giving 
step by step instructions, profusely illustrated and 

written by experts in the instrument world. 





















' YOU CAN MAKE ALL OF THESE INSTRUMENTS AND 
MANY EXPERIMENTS WITH THE NO. 1 OPTIKIT ~~ 
‘. ! Astronomical Telescope Microscopes Sextant 
‘ Back Viewing Periscope Mirror Periscope Shadow Photometer 
\. Camera Obscura Pocket Magnifiers Shadowgraph 
SS Conroy Photometer Pocket Microscopes Snapshot Viewer 


Film Strip Projector Postage Stamp Magnifier Table Viewer 
Grease Spot Photometer Projection Microscope Terrestrial Telescope 
Kaleidoscope Rangefinder 35mm Film Viewer 

















THE FIRST AND ONLY OPTICAL 
CONSTRUCTION KIT OF ITS KIND 


From leading London Stores, 


or direct from the makers £7. 10.0. 


2 by sending coupon below. 
‘ id ee a 
7 HELIO MIRROR CO. CRABTREE MANORWAY, BELVEDERE, KENT 


Please supply Optikit(s) | enclose cheque/money order for £ 
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‘ ware in the world. Gifts that look good—and last. Vacuum 


Give fila 


Be original! Give THERMOS, the finest brand of vacuum 


flasks, jugs, bowls, food jars. In Departmental Stores, 
Chemists, Irgnmongers and Gift Shops. 


HP SAO <r OX 


Avery distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 


— 





THERMOS Brand Vacuum Bow! THERMOS Brand Vacuum Jug 
No. 931 for ice; ice-cream; salads No. 58 Elegant contemporary de- 
Strong moulded plastic case sign in hygienic moulded casing. 
Capacity 12 pints. Cream (with Adjustable stopper. Holds ‘5 pint. 
black or red fittings), Walnut, Ice Colours: Ivory Black, Ivory, Red, 
Biue, Red, £2.14.3 Primrose, 18 1. 

Larger Size No. 929 (3 pints) £3.7.2 Larger Size No. 58Q (13 pints) £1.3.8 


Be <TD OK KES 
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everything a fine cognac brandy should be — maa = 


_ 


SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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MOBILE 
HOME 
ANYTIME } 


THATS DORMOBIL/TY,/ 


Through the week, the Bedford ‘Romany’ Dormobile serves as a spacious 
family car, ideal for business trips or shopping jaunts. But just raise the 
stormproof canopy, and your six-seat tourer becomes a stay-anywhere cot- 
tage with many home comforts. There are ten Bedford ‘ Romany ” models 
—including two-berth models—from only £695 (no P.T.), and conversions 
of Austin, Ford-Thames, Morris, Land-Rover, Commer and Volkswagen 
are also available. 





Illustrated literature and name of your nearest dealer 
gladly supplied by the designers and builders. 


Dept. I.L.N. Utilecon Works, Folkestone. 
‘Phone FOLkestone 51844. Established 1773. 





WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL PURPOSE BODYWORK. 
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A special 
HUNTING NUMBER 
of THE TATLER 





The December 6 issue of “The Tatler’ will include, photo- 
graphic features, together with reports by Muriel Bowen, on: 


THE BERKELEY HUNT 
THE FERNIE HUNT © THE SANDHURST BEAGLES 
THE PENDLE FOREST and CRAVEN HARRIERS 
THE AVON VALE HUNT BALL 


. in addition to all the regular features on: fashion, beauty, 
books, plays, films, motoring, art, food, travel, weddings. 


Order your copy NOW from your usual newsagent—2/6d. 





‘ 


Pa 





HAPPY DAYS IN SUN AND SNOW... 





ENGELBERG 
ANDERMATT 
EINSIEDELN 
HOSPENTAL 
KLEWENALP 
LUNGERN 
BREITENFELD 


for your coming Winter Holiday 
Here is everything for everyone 


MELCHSEE-FRUTT 


MELCHTAL 
May we send you our folders? OBERIBERG 
Please write to: RIG! 
Official Tourist Office of SORENBERG/ 
Central Switzerland, Lucerne, FLUHLI 


Murbacherstr. 3 or Swiss National STOOS 
Tourist Office, 458 Strand, London anda11413 














No other Old Scotch Whisky 
excels The Antiquary for 
maturity, mellowness and 


The Nuligpwevry’ 


Would that there were 
more of it. 

DE LUXE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
Vitis ; EDINBURGH 
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BOOK NOW 
EFULham 3333 





Dec. 19 to Feb.3 ff 


OLYMPIA 


GRAND MALE 
ae TW Ss on 









and to Canada*by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage paid at New ‘York, New York. Agents for Australasia: 


Printed in England by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15; John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Gordon 


stered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kin 
and Gotch btd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, ' 


- 22 Lee 


, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.;'Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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SAN REMO + BORDIGHERA - ALASSIO ; 
OSPEDALETTI - DIANO MARINA ; 


VENTIMIGLIA - IMPERIA + TAGGIA 


All-the-vear-round resorts with a mild winter climate 
and every amenity 


Your Travel Agent or 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (ELN.LT.) 
201. Regent Street 

London, W.1 


Information 


and 


ENTE PROVINCIALE PER TL TURISMO DIL IMPERIA 
















PEACE ~ 
ON EARTH 


Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to come. 


Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers . . . the tinsel-strewn 
tree. Won’t you help us to make that dream a reality for all the 
children in our care? At this the season of goodwill we ask you to be 
especially generous so that they, too, will enjoy a Happy Christmas. 


Don’t let us disappoint them. 


Please send a donation to: 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


92 Barnardo House. Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 1856 | 
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A box of 


du MAURIER 
| carries twenty 
beautifully packed 
full size 

filter tip cigarettes 
made from 

the finest 

Virginia tobacco 
that money 


can buy. 


| Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 
for 46 
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A Kodachrome photograph 


De eancce 


fine city, NORWICH 


Some of the delightful old houses in the Cathedral Close are still used as residences, 
others are now occupied as diocesan and professional offices. The one in the fore- 
ground, surprisingly but most appropriately, is a workshop renowned for the fine 
church plate its sils ersmiths produce. Such craftsmen are the modern successors to the 
members of the guilds of centuries ago. 

Similarly the Norwich Union Insurance Societies today carry on the tradition and 
principles laid down by the founder of the Societies whose aim 150 years ago was ‘to 
educate the public towards security and the relief of suffering’ by means of insurance, 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
* 4 book, ‘A fine city, Norwich’, containing 40 colour plates from this series 


can be ordered through any bookseller published at 18/- by Country Life Ltd. 








